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State Interference in Papal Elections. 


—>>——_ 


IT seems certain that in the late Conclave Austria did exercise 
what was to all intents and purposes a veto upon the election of 
Cardinal Rampolla. To say that apart from the attitude of 
Austria Cardinal Rampolla would now be occupying the Papal 
chair, would be to go far beyond the ascertained facts. Neither 
can we pretend to know for certain the precise form in which 
the protest of the Austrian Government was communicated to 
the Sacred College. But that the claim to interfere was in some 
shape or other put forward, appears to be beyond dispute, and it 
may be interesting, in view of the discussion which the incident 
has excited, to set briefly before our readers the historical data 
upon which the so-called right of exclusion rests. The literature 
of the subject is abundant, and in the course of the late 
Pontificate the different issues involved have been thrashed out 
from opposing points of view by two Catholic professors of 
Canon Law—it is needless to say they are Germans—with 
characteristic thoroughness! They have left the question so 
completely dissected that there remains little to be said by 
those who come after them, and it would be idle to pretend to 
go behind their conclusions in a popular article like the present. 

A passage in Cardinal Wiseman’s Last Four Popes has been 
so frequently alluded to by both sides in the course of the 
discussion,” that it seems useful to begin by quoting it here. 
It is not perhaps marked by the Cardinal’s usual lucidity, but it 
indicates clearly enough the attitude of devout and _ loyal 


1 T refer, of course, to Dr. Ludwig Wahrmund, who is, or was, professor in the 
Austrian University of Czernowitz, and to Dr. J. B. Sagmiiller, professor at Tiibingen. 
It would be useless to specify in detail the numerous books and articles in which the 
discussion has been carried on. Several of the articles referred to have appeared in 
the Archiv fiir Katholisches Kirchenrecht, See particularly the years 1892, 1894, 
1895, and 1896. 

2 See Wahrmund, Das Ausschliessungsrecht (Wien, 1888), p. 252, note. 
Hinschius, Das Kirchenrecht der Katholiken und Protestanten, vol. i. p. 293. 
Sagmiiller, Die Papstwahlen, p. 48. 
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members of the Sacred College in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. To Cardinal Wiseman the jus exclusive was if not 
a right, at least a “privilege” which none practically dreamed 
of contesting. These at any rate are his actual words : 


The Conclave after the death of Pius VIII. commenced in the 
middle of December with the observance of all usual forms. At one 
time it seemed likely to close by the election of Cardinal Giustiniani ; 
when the Court of Spain interposed and prevented it. Allusion has 
been made to the existence of this privilege, vested more by usage than 
by any formal act of recognition, at least in three great Catholic Powers. 
Should two-thirds of the votes centre in any person he is at once Pope, 
beyond the reach of any prohibitory declaration. It is therefore when 
the votes seem to be converging towards some one obnoxious, no 
matter why, to one of these sovereigns, that his ambassador to Conclave, 
himself a Cardinal, by a circular admonishes his colleagues of this 
feeling in the Court which he represents. This suffices to make them 
turn in another direction. ! 


We had intended to arrest our quotation at this point, but 
in view of the scene which is reported to have occurred in one 
of the sessions of the recent Conclave, it seems to us that what 
follows in Cardinal Wiseman’s narrative will be read with 
interest. The account, then, continues : 


Thus, in the Conclave preceding the one now before us, Cardinal 
Severoli was nearly elected, when Cardinal Albani, on behalf of Austria, 
to which Severoli had been formerly Nuncio, inhibited his election by 
a note considered far from courteous. And in like manner in this 
Conclave, on the 7th of January, Cardinal Giustiniani received twenty- 
one votes, the number sufficient for election being twenty-nine, when 
Cardinal Mareo, Spanish envoy, delicately intimated, first to Giustiniani’s 
nephew Odescalchi, then to the Dean, Pacca, that Spain objected to 
that nomination. 

Every one in the Conclave, however, bore witness to the admirable 
conduct of that excellent and noble prince (Giustiniani) on the occasion. 
I have heard Cardinal Weld, and his secretary in Conclave, Bishop 
Riddell, describe how wretched and pining he looked while the prospect 
of the Papacy hung before him, for he was scrupulous and tender of 
conscience to excess; and how he brightened up and looked like 
himself again the moment the vision had passed away. Indeed, no 
sooner had the note of the Spanish lay Ambassador, Labrador, been 
read in his presence by the Dean, than Cardinal Giustiniani rose, and 
standing in the middle, addressed his colleagues. He was tall, his 
scanty hair was white with age, his countenance peculiarly mild. His 
mother was an English lady, and his family are now claiming the 


1 Recollections of the Last Four Popes, p. 410. 
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Newburgh peerage in Scotland from the Crown. With an unfaltering 
voice and a natural tone, unagitated by his trying position, the Cardinal 
said: “If I did not know Courts by experience I should certainly have 
cause to be surprised at this ‘exclusion’ published by the most 
eminent Dean; since far from being able to reproach myself with 
having given cause of complaint against me to His Catholic Majesty 
during my nunciature, I dare congratulate myself with having rendered 
His Majesty signal service in the difficult circumstances wherein he was 
placed.” He then referred to some proofs of acknowledgment of this 
fidelity from the Spanish Crown ; and continued: “I will always cherish 
the memory of these kindnesses shown me by His Catholic Majesty, 

. and I will further add, that of all the benefits conferred on me, 
I consider the greatest and most acceptable (at least in its effects) to 
be his having this day closed for me the access to the most sublime 
dignity of the Pontificate.! Knowing, as I do, my great weakness, 
I could not bring myself to foresee that I should ever have to take on 
myself so heavy a burden; yet these few days back, on seeing that 
I was thought of for this purpose, my mind has been filled with the 
bitterest sorrow. To-day I find myself freed from my anxiety. I am 
restored to tranquillity, and I retain only the gratification of knowing 
that some of my most worthy colleagues have deigned to cast a look 
upon me, and have honoured me with their votes, for which I beg to 
offer them my eternal and sincerest gratitude.” This address visibly 
moved the entire assembly ; and many Cardinals visited Giustiniani in 
his cell, to express to him their admiration of his conduct and his 
virtues. 


Although only one English Pope has ever actually occupied 
the chair of St. Peter, there have been at least two instances 
when an Englishman has been near success. Cardinal Giustiniani 
had no such immediate relationship with this country as Wolsey 
or Reginald Pole, but apart from the evidence afforded of the 
unquestioning acceptance of the right of exclusion in 1830, it 
seemed worth while to recall this passage in a charming book 
so interesting to English Catholics but now unfortunately so 
little read. 

That Cardinal Wiseman should speak of the veto as he 
does without any strong expression of reprobation, may be 
taken as sufficient evidence that the “Right of Exclusion” 


1 If this report at all accurately reports the tenor of Cardinal Giustiniani’s speech, 
it is interesting to note how completely the Cardinal takes it for granted that the 
intimation of the ‘‘ exclusion” was final, and that all question of his election was 
now at an end. As a matter of fact, in the scrutiny which immediately followed, 
Giustiniani, who had previously had twenty-one votes in his favour, now had but ten. 
The next day only three votes were given him, and throughout the rest of the long 
Conclave none at all. See Wurm, Die Papstwah/ (1902), pp. 83, 84. 
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cannot be peremptorily set aside as something wholly illusory. 
The phrase jus exclustve—so it commonly appears in the Latin 
texts, while it is rendered also into German by Ausschliessungs- 
recht or Exclustonsrecht—is susceptible, as both Wahrmund and 
Sagmiiller have pointed out, of much confusion and misunder- 
standing, but it undoubtedly suggests something that is not a 
mere question of right. Those who used it have never 
understood that it merely meant the power which certain 
influential States might possess of controlling one-third of the 
votes in the Conclave and thus preventing the election of any 
obnoxious candidate. The very acceptance of the name “Right 
of Exclusion” is evidence for the existence of some sort of 
formally or tacitly recognized privilege. Neither can there be 
any doubt that the jus exclusive is a term which has been 
familiar to Canonists at least since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and which has been recognized by many 
of them as a right in the same strict and technical sense as 
we speak in English of a “vight of way.” Whether the 
phrase can not be traced another fifty years further back is 
a point which has lately been keenly debated. It is asserted 
upon what seems good contemporary authority that in the 
Conclave of 1644, when Cardinal Sacchetti was on the point 
of being elected, the King of Spain through one of the 
Cardinals who was in his confidence “gave the exclusion” 
(dedit exclustvam), as the phrase ran, to Cardinal Sacchetti, in 
other words, he vetoed this Cardinal’s election. The mere 
fact of such action does not prove a recognized right. On 
the contrary it seems certain that after this pronouncement 
many Cardinals persisted in disregarding the veto and went 
on recording their votes for Sacchetti. Others, however, it 
appears, were troubled in conscience and consulted the 
confessor of the Conclave, Father Valentini, S.J., as to 
whether it were permissible to refuse to vote for a candidate 
thus excluded, though in himself most worthy, regard being had 
to the fact that the Holy See in such troubled times was in sad 
need of Spanish support. Valentini is said to have answered in 
the affirmative,’ but one of the Cardinals, Rapaccioli, vehemently 
attacked this decision, being upheld in his protest by a famous 
brother Cardinal, the Jesuit De Lugo, who was also present in 
the Conclave. In all this there is no question of the jus exclusive, 
at any rate not formally under that name. In the end the 


1 See the document printed in Wahrmund, Seztrage, p. 8. 
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Spanish veto prevailed, and another Cardinal, Pamphili, was 
elected, who reigned as Innocent X. After his death, however, 
in 1655, the same situation was renewed. Cardinal Sacchetti 
was again on the verge of election when the Spanish veto was 
once more exercised against him. Opinions were divided as 
before as to the binding force of such an exclusion. Cardinal 
De Lugo was appealed to, and relinquishing his former opinion, 
wrote a tractate in the Conclave itself, which in certain 
manuscript copies bears the title: Dzscorso che le Corone hanno 
Jus descludere t Cardinali dal Pontificato (A dissertation 
showing that the great Crowned Heads have the right to 
exclude Cardinals from the Papacy). We must not of course 
forget that De Lugo himself was a Spaniard, and that national 
feeling in all such matters may influence the judgment of even 
the best of men. However, both the title and contents of 
De Lugo’s treatise are really a matter of very great uncertainty.! 
In any case it seems that the Tractate was answered—answered 
triumphantly we are told—by another theologian in the 
‘Conclave, probably one of the Cardinals. From the time of this 
discussion it may be said that the question of the jus exclusive 
has never ceased to be a moot point among Canonists. 

And here perhaps we may fittingly introduce a_ brief 
statement of Professor Wahrmund, who throughout his various 
writings frankly and unhesitatingly makes himself the champion 
of the Veto of the Secular Powers, even under existing 
conditions. He deals with the question primarily from the 
point of view of the Canon Lawyer, and in the three short 
paragraphs following explains clearly what he understands by 
the so-called Right of Exclusion.* 


I. The jus exclusive is a customary right (Gewohnhettsrecht), 
belonging to the great Catholic powers of Austria, France, and Spain, 
in virtue of which they are authorized at any election to the Papacy 
to exclude each of them one candidate from the Supreme Pontificate. 

II. The exercise of this right takes place in the Conclave itself, 
through one of the Cardinals, provided thereto with full powers in 
writing, by the communication in terms clear and unambiguous, though 
not tied down to any determinate form, of the intention to make use 


1 The whole of this question has been very hotly debated between Drs. Wahrmund 
and Sagmiiller. See especially the Historisches Jahrbuch, 1891, pp. 7834—794; and 
Sagmiiller, Die Papstwahlbullen, pp. 188, seq. Cf.Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 1875, 
vol. ix. p. 125; Civilta Cattolica, 1872, vol. vii. p. 300. The documents are given 
by Wahrmund in his Beztrage, pp. 18, seq. 

2 Das Ausschliessungsrecht (Wien. 1888), p. 252. 
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of the right of the Exclusion against a definite candidate mentioned 
by name. 

III. It is of the essence of this jus exclusive, in so far as it is a 
veto upon the choice of an unacceptable candidate that it can only 
be exercised before the election has ‘been actually completed—that is to 
say, it is no longer available from the moment when the scrutiny has 
duly established the existence of a two-thirds majority of votes in 
favour of a particular individual. 


The mere fact that such a definition could be put forward 
as late as 1888 by an eminent Catholic canonist, not as a 
statement of scandalous usurpations in the past, but as formu- 
lating a living right in the present, may in some measure 
mitigate the odium which has attached to Austria’s intervention 
in the recent Conclave. Moreover, without coming to a 
decision as to the validity under present conditions of the 
alleged privilege, we may confess that as regards the historical 
aspects of the controversy between Dr. Wahrmund and his 
opponent, the former seems to us to have in almost every case 
the better of the argument. We feel the less hesitation in 
expressing this opinion because in the impartial discussion of 
the whole question by “ Lucius Lector”! in his excellent work 
Le Conclave, the author makes it clear that he has come to 
substantially the same conclusion. It may be that Dr. Sag- 
miiller is fully justified in declaring that “the existence of any 
such right of veto is out of the question,”? but he certainly 
adopts a very strained and unconvincing line of argument 
when he sets to work to establish this conclusion. To embark 
upon a detailed analysis of the controversy here would be 
quite impossible. The field is very vast, and would involve a 
study of almost every Conclave in the past three hundred years. 
But our readers will probably be grateful for some brief 
indications of the position of the two disputants and of the 
principal points upon which they differ. 

It is practically admitted on both sides that before the 
sixteenth century no systematic attempt was made by any 
European State to control the elections to the Papacy. No 
doubt the Emperor and other secular rulers often exerted 
themselves to influence certain Cardinals, either with the 


1 We believe that this pseudonym veils the anonymity of Mgr. Guthlin, for many 
years a resident in Rome and a Consultor of one of the Roman Congregations. 

2 See Sagmiiller, Lehrduch des Katholischen Kirchenrechts, vol. i. p. 318. In this 
work, published as recently as 1902, Dr. Sagmiiller does not appear to have modified 
in any respect the conclusions of his earlier articles. 
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view of preventing the promotion of a candidate whom they 
deemed hostile, or of securing the elevation of one known 
to be friendly. But these efforts were fitful and directed by 
no consistent scheme of diplomacy. Whatever ground 
of reproach may be urged against the Conclaves of the 
close of the Middle Ages, from the point of view of secular 
intervention the electors were practically free. It is, then, only 
at the beginning of the Reformation period that we first 
encounter anything like an organized policy of interference. 
The Emperor Charles V. made it his business as Protector of 
the Church not only to address an admonition to the Cardinals 
collectively regarding their duties as electors, but also to com- 
municate to certain individuals amongst them who were his 
dependents, a list of candidates that were acceptable to him 
and of others that were not. In this action Dr. Sagmiiller sees 
a claim to an imperial “right of exclusion” based upon the 
Emperor's unique position as successor of Charlemagne and 
“ advocatus Ecclesiz,” which claim being transferred to Charles’s 
.heirs, and notably to his son Philip II. of Spain, was maintained 
by the latter, though he was not Emperor, as a privilege belong- 
ing to the Spanish crown. It is of the essence of Sagmiiller’s 
view that this claim to pronounce a veto upon an unwelcome 
candidate as a matter of right, is supposed to have sprung into 
existence full grown from the very first, like Athene from the 
head of Zeus He professes furthermore to show that this 
right of veto was repeatedly claimed by Spain, and subsequently 
by France and Austria, during the Conclaves of the close of the 
sixteenth century and continuously afterwards. On the other 
hand, it is a no less essential part of his contention that no 
proper right can have resulted from this claim, however long 
it was tolerated, seeing that prescription was barred by 
sundry constitutions of the Holy See protesting against any 
such form of secular interference. It has to be admitted that 
the protests referred to are extremely vague and general in 
character ;” but here is seen the importance of Dr. Sagmiiller’s 


1 See Wahrmund’s excellent summary of the controversy in the A7vitische 
Vierteljahresschrift fiir Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft, 1896, pp. 140—155. 

2 The Bull of Pius IV. Zn edigendis, only enjoins upon the Cardinals to give their 
votes freely and conscientiously without paying any heed to the interference of Princes 
(principum sacularium intercessionibus minime attentis) and without binding them- 
selves by any promises or engagements. The Constitution of Gregory XV. bids the 
electors refrain from all kinds of pacts and obligations ‘‘ whether of inclusion or 
exclusion ” (4am respectu inclusionis quam exclusionis), but the wording seems to us 
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contention that the claim of the Powers to exercise a veto was 
put forward in explicit terms as early even as 1559. If the 
claim of the Spanish monarchs was known and insisted upon 
during ali the second half of the sixteenth century, then, he 
argues, the vague language of Pius IV. who was elected in that 
very Conclave of 1559, as well as the wording of the Constitu- 
tion of Gregory XV. (1621) regulating Pontifical elections, 
acquires a very much more definite significance. These Papal 
utterances, with one or two others of later date, ¢,g., the Bull of 
Clement XII. (Afostolatus Officium, 1732), and two of Pius IX. 
in modern times, are all, according to Sagmiiller, to be regarded 
as condemning the so-called right of exclusion as an abusive 
interference with the liberty of Papal elections. From this it 
would follow that however much that custom may have 
prevailed of observing in practice the vetoes pronounced by the 
Powers, no legal right can result from such compliance. It 
remains an abuse which ought to be denounced and done away 
with as soon as an opportunity for effective action may offer 
itself. 

On the other hand, Professor Wahrmund’s view seems to us 
to be both intrinsically more probable and in much closer 
agreement with ascertained facts. According to him, the 
jus exclusive was the result of a slow and gradual process of 
development, and it was only towards the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that the Veto began to be claimed by the 
three Powers as a right based upon immemorial and uncon- 
tested usage. That the Emperor Charles V., and still more 
Philip II. of Spain, drew up lists of candidates which they 
considered either desirable (the zuc/usiva) or undesirable (the 
exclusiva), and communicated these to their partizans in the 
Conclave is not disputed. It is, moreover, clear in the case 
of the latter monarch, that the names contained in these lists 
were allowed to leak out, or were even designedly made public, 
in order to discourage waverers from rallying round a candidate 


clearly to be directed against the private compacts by which individual Cardinals 
might bind themselves and not in any way against a privilege or custom publicly 
claimed and recognized as a matter of right. Such a right in fact, as Wahrmund justly 
contends, was not claimed by the Powers at this period (1622). Moreover, in any 
case Cardinal De Lugo’s argument remains unanswerable that nothing in the canons 
or constitutions of the Holy See forbids a sovereign to make known to the Cardinals 
that a particular candidate does not possess his confidence and nothing prevents the 
electors from judging that this fact may constitute a grave danger to the future 
tranquillity of the Church, 
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whom the powerful Philip was determined to oppose. But in 
all this there was no question of claiming a right of Veto. If 
the King of Spain was bent on preventing the election of certain 
Cardinals, he relied for success not upon any imperial or royal 
prerogative, but upon the much more efficacious method of 
securing the adverse votes of at least one-third of the electors. 
His action in a certain sense was quite constitutional, and it 
would be ridiculous to describe every Cardinal as corrupt or 
time-serving who held that he ought not to risk a schism by 
electing a candidate whom the King of Spain had banned. 
But it was almost inevitable that this sort of usage should gain 
strength as men in course of time became more accustomed to 
it, and as the Powers themselves grew less exacting in their 
demands, content now to secure the effective exclusion of one 
obnoxious candidate. In the Conclaves of the middle of the 
seventeenth century, as already mentioned in the case of 
Cardinal Sacchetti, the announcement that Spain had given the 
exclusiva to that Cardinal did not prevent his partizans from 
Still promoting his election. They continued to record their 
votes in his favour until they saw at last that it would be impos- 
sible, in the teeth of the Spanish veto, to secure the necessary 
two-thirds majority. And by the end of the same century 
a sort of compromise had been tacitly arrived at. The electors 
had come to recognize that where one of the three great Catholic 
Powers was determined to exclude a particular candidate it was 
hopeless to persist. Accordingly, when the exclusion was pro- 
nounced, his partizans gave way and practically made no further 
effort to secure his election. On the other hand, it became an 
unwritten law that the privilege of veto should not be pushed 
too far. It was to be recognized only in the case of Spain, 
France and Austria,! and it was limited in each case to one 
individual. It is admitted that no pronouncement of the Holy 
See has ever given any formal sanction to this so-called Right 
of Exclusion. But, on the other hand, since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century or earlier, no instance can be quoted of 
the exclusion having been set aside; in other words, during 
all that time, though the right has been frequently exercised, 
the choice of the electors has never fallen upon a Cardinal 


1 An attempt has been made to claim the right of veto for Portugal and the 
Kingdom of Naples. But all the serious authorities are agreed that these claims 
are without historical foundation. See Wahrmund, Ausschiiessungsrecht, p. 252, note ; 
Lector, Le Conclave, p. 476, note. 
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/ whose appointment was formally vetoed by one of the three 
/ Powers named. 

The instances however of the formal exercise of the veto 
have not been so numerous as might be supposed. Since the 
/ year 1700 the exclusion has been pronounced only seven times, 

inclusive of the case of Cardinal Rampolla a few weeks back. 
In 1721 Austria used her veto against Paolucci, in 1730 Spain 
banned Imperiali, in 1758 Cavalchini was excluded by France, 
and Gerdil in 1800 by Austria. During the nineteenth century 
the veto was exercised only on the two occasions already alluded 
m to in our quotation from Cardinal Wiseman, viz., in 1823, when 
Severoli was excluded by Austria, and in 1830, when Spain 
fulminated her censure against Giustiniani. Thus in the course 
of two centuries Austria has used her right of exclusion four 
times, Spain twice, and France only once. None the less, if 
| the extreme measure of the formal veto has not been more 
| frequently resorted to, this has been due to the skilful diplomacy 
of the accredited envoys of the various Powers. In almost 
every Conclave these representatives have been charged with 
instructions to exclude by formal veto, if this step should be 
necessary, such or such unwelcome candidates. There is, 
/ however, considerable reluctance to pronounce the exclusion in 
! due form, for the veto having once been used the representative 
| is powerless to protest effectively against the selection of some 
other candidate who may be equally obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment whose interest he serves. It has accordingly been the 
policy of such envoys to whisper abroad their intention of 
using the exclusion, in order that the candidature of a particular 
Cardinal may be arrested in good time and the final arbitrament 
of the veto may be avoided. Over and over again this policy 
| has been successful and the veto though repeatedly threatened 
| has never been actually exercised. 
| In the presence of these facts Dr. Wahrmund seems to us to 
be right in attaching no importance to the vague and general 
pronouncements of Pius IV., Gregory XV., Clement XII. and 
Pius IX. against the interference of princes in the election of 
the Popes. The earlier utterances date from a time when the 
right of exclusion according to Dr. Wahrmund was not known 
or claimed; the later are merely repetitions of the first. Nothing 
could have been easier than to protest in terms that would have 
been perfectly plain and explicit. But this was never done. 
On the contrary, when an occasion arose for fresh legislation 
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regarding the procedure at Papal elections, Clement XII. in 
1732 designedly kept within the terms of the Bull of Pius IV., 
ignoring the question of the exclusion altogether. Viewed in 
the light of these facts Dr. Sagmiiller’s argument seems to rest 
upon a false basis. If the right of veto is of such a nature that 
it can be established by prescription, no satisfactory evidence 
has yet been produced to show that this prescription of more 
than two hundred years has been barred by any effective 
protest. 

The question still remains whether such a right strictly 
speaking can be established by mere custom or prescription, and 
it would be easy to suggest more than one plea upon which a 
negative answer might be returned. But leaving this aside, we 
are tempted to urge as a point worthy of consideration, that 
the occupation of Rome and the loss of the temporal power 
have very substantially modified the whole aspect of the 
problem. If the great Powers for two centuries past have 
sought to exclude unacceptable candidates from the Supreme 
‘Pontificate, and if their claim ina modified form has been tacitly 
conceded, it is surely not unreasonable to maintain that this 
has happened because they regarded the Pope more as a 
political personage than as a spiritual ruler. As long as they 
acted as in some sort the guarantors of the integrity of the 
Pope’s temporal dominions there was a certain equity about 
the arrangement by which they were secured from the election 
to the Papal chair of a Cardinal that any one of these Powers 
believed to be actively hostile to itself. But now that France, 
Austria and Spain have proved to be unable or unwilling to 
secure the Church in the enjoyment of her temporal posses- 
sions, it seems reasonable to hold that they have forfeited all 
right to exceptional consideration. From this point of view 
the attempt on the part of Austria to cling to a concession 
which, on the most favourable showing, was wrung from the 
Holy See under quite other circumstances and for quite other 
ends, seems to us to be sufficiently discreditable to the Govern- 


1 We have abundant evidence which proves that this was not mere inadvertence. 
Proposals were made to regulate the manner in which the veto should be notified 
to the Conclave, but after due deliberation the whole matter was passed over, and 
instead of adopting the language of the Constitution of Gregory XV. in which the 
words inclusio and exclusio are at least mentioned, Pope Clement XII. confines 
himself to repeating the vaguer wording of Pius IV. about the Principum secularium 
intercesstonibus. See the Beitraége of Dr. Wahrmund in the Mittheclungen of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, vol. 122 (1890), p. 52. 
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ment which prompted it. We can only hope that it will be 
met ere long by a new Papal Constitution affirming in explicit 
terms the absolute independence of conclaves from this form 
of secular interference. The Holy See alone is competent to 
legislate upon the matter; and it would be a pity if the 
absence of formal protest should be once more construed into 
a toleration, under such widely altered conditions as now 
prevail, of the famous but much controverted Right of 


Exclusion. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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—__——<— 


WHEN the Aznze Blue \eft Bristol for Galway on the last day 
of September, there was no sign of evil days to come. The 
world slept under a sapphire dome built of the frozen winds, 
through which the sun ranged with never a cloud to question 
his right of way, and under the sheltering wing of a caressing 
zephyr the old brig sauntered along the coast of Wales, and 
took the Channel without a thought of ill. 

For two days she crawled across a silver mirror, a double 
picture, ship and shadow, as if she dreamt of herself in her 
prime and her dream went along with her. In vain Captain 
Blue whistled himself out of breath, and swore at the steersman. 
The meteorological millennium had come, and the winds were 
once more shut up in the fabled caverns of AZolus. At last, in 
sheer disgust, the captain who was no longer young and felt 
that he had no time to waste in what he called “ fooling,” like 
younger men, sulked and retired to his cabin. 

Captain Blue used to say that the brig knew the way herself, 
which was very likely true, for she had made the run on an 
average once a month for nearly thirty years. Her captain 
and owner was an old sea-dog, whose love of salt water was 
only equalled by his abhorrence of fresh; of whom it was 
popularly said that the only fluid that ever was mixed with his 
whiskey was brine. He knew much about the merits of the 
rival Irish distilleries, but nothing about navigation, which he 
despised as a pedantic form of ignorance. 

On the second evening things began to mend. About 
sunset a faint breeze sprang up from the south-west, and as it 
increased, there came tumbling up from below a battalion of 
dun clouds that lay along the horizon like sharp-shooters 
lining an entrenchment. Bit by bit they grew bolder and 
dragged heavily towards the zenith, pushed on by an awakening 
wind from behind. A dark frown gathered slowly upon the 
brow of evening like the visible anger of God. Light-footed 
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gusts of air with silken breath ran nimbly out upon the face of 
the waters that ruffled uneasily beneath their sudden feet, which 
grew ever more venturesome and strong. The sea began to 
gather itself into folds and to sway as if with a sense of the 
wrath to come. The moon grew grey and sulked within its 
lurid ring. The winds were on the war-path bent upon mischief, 
and as they trumpeted across the waters they made sudden 
rushes which caused the Annie Blue to reel like a drunken man. 

Ere night terror came down upon the waters and swept the 
sea of ships. The sun went under in wrath like an unrepentant 
soul that goes stolidly on to death, and cohorts of clouds came 
surging up from the dark places of the deep. A murky volcanic 
madness brooded over the ocean. Fields of livid colour, like 
sickened sunlight, burned through the massive gloom while 
shafts of yellow light struck the waters with despairing gleams. 

About eight o’clock the mate came abaft with a serious face. 
He was a big, fair, loosely-knit man of forty, with a round, 
good-humoured, almost boyish countenance, which would have 
given him a look of great simplicity had not the small, bright 
eyes told that Peter Corrigan’s wits usually spent their time at 
home. 

“Cap’n,” he said, “its goin’ to be a dirty night. Better put 
her nose up the Channel.” 

“Divvil a Channel I'll see this night or you either, Peter 
Corrigan. Is ita little sea-water in your berth you're afraid of?” 

“Sure, cap’n, ye know I’m not, but are ye forgettin’ the 
boy ?” 

The skipper’s grizzled face clouded for a moment. 

“The boy,” he repeated, slowly. Then he took a second 
look at the matter. 

“Sure we must make a man ov ‘im. You wouldn't have ’im 
goin’ home an’ tellin’ that we wouldn’t wet our boots with clean 
sea-water, would you?” 

“All right, cap’n, you know best,” replied Peter, and he 
went aft again. 

Suddenly a squall struck the brig like a blow from an 
unseen hand, driving her a cable's length before its first fury 
had spent itself. 

Then Captain Blue thought it was time to take in something. 
First he put a reef in the topsails, then he put a reef in the 
squaresails. Then he reefed the mainsail and took the helm 
himself, as if to show the elements he would stand no nonsense. 


’ 
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No boat for him if it should come to the worst. He had sailed 
the seas with the Aznze Blue for thirty years. She had been to 
him wife and child and home. He used to say, jocularly, that 
his vessel carried all its owners and all the captain’s wives and 
children as well. He did not want a land-lubber’s death, but 
would go down with her when the time came. But all the same 
he would fight for his life and die hard. 

At nine o'clock the mate came along to the poop again. 

“T'll take a spell now, cap’n,” he said. “You go below an’ 
look after the boy,” and he took the wheel out of the skipper’s 
hand, for he knew it was hard work for the old man to hold the 
helm against the strength of the seas that rolled their weight 
upon it continually. 

“Just lash me to the thing, cap’n, afore you go,” asked 
Peter, which the skipper did, and then went. 

For two hours Peter stood by the wheel, while the huge 
waves rolled their crests along the poop and flooded the deck 
below. After every onslaught his voice could be heard singing 
‘out to encourage the crew. At last a mighty wave threw 
itself against the brig, and when it had passed Peter felt there 
was no rudder left to steer with and he cut himself free. 

Then the tempest broke over the shuddering and cowering 
ship. The black bosom of the clouds opened and belched forth 
thunder and flame. Salvoes of artillery shook the world, and 
the lightnings fired the waters with a dull glow caught from 
the primeval anger of the spheres. At every flash the captain 
read on the dingy brass plate on the raised cabin-end the name 
of the builder of the brig, “S. Hinkson, Bristol.” As he looked 
at it there came into his mind a superstitious thought that it 
read like “sink soon.” The idea had never occurred to him 
before, but now it would not leave him, and as he held on to 
the rope of the companion-ladder he grew fearful of the worst. 

By midnight the sea was like the Alps in solution, and moved 
to its very depths. The darkness was like a solid screen, shutting 
them out from the light of moon or star. 

Hour after hour the doomed vessel was tossed on the horns 
of the ocean and cast from wave to wave, a helpless thing. 
Avalanches of water, lurid-green in the lightning’s glare, poured 
across her stricken form. Overhead massive clouds, invisible in 
the darkness, rained down their garnered harvest upon it. 

Sails fluttered and fled ; ropes chattered and screamed with 
fear; the cordage dashed itself in terror against the masts. 
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The ship groaned with pain—the hour of her agony was at 
hand. 

At length the foremast fell crashing through the bulwark 
with a mighty shriek. Half an hour later the mainmast snapped 
like a rotten twig and fell across the body of the brig. She was 
no longer a ship, but only a floating coffin. Their rudder 
was gone: their compass lay buried half a mile beneath their 
feet. 

The world seemed to be turning over upon them. Creation 
was a seething vortex of unrest: an earthquake had overthrown 
the land and sea. All about them was horror and darkness 
visible. Nature was terror-stricken as if with a presentiment of 
the end of things. It seemed as if chaos was come again. 

They were no longer on earth, but tossing on a raft 
above some boiling devil’s-cauldron fired by fiends, who screamed 
and roared and yelled at them till they could have shrieked 
back with very horror of the thing. 

That night no man thought of sleep, nor did any dare to go 
below lest he should be overtaken and drowned like a rat in its 
hole. Crouching under the deck-cabin, or clinging to the flying 
ropes, they held on as best they could to life and hope. They 
could not see one another: every man felt as if he were the 
only soul on board. Those who could, said a prayer, and those 
who could not, thought of their sins and grew every moment 
colder. 

They had lost all knowledge of their course and were 
plunging blindly onwards. Somewhere ahead lay the coast of 
Ireland, and towards it they were surely drifting to destruction 
on a rocky shore. They knew not whether to bless or curse the 
thought. They were fleeing from the ocean, but even more 
than it they feared the land. It seemed death in any case, yet 
the land seemed more like home. Each man set his teeth and 
tried to hold up his fainting heart as best he could. 

Suddenly there came a mighty crash, and every man was 
thrown upon the deck. The brig reeled and stumbled, and a 
shudder passed through her frame. Then she seemed to recover 
herself and to try to overleap with nerveless bounds some 
sudden barrier in the way that ever threw her helpless and 
baffled from it. 

“We are on the rocks,” was the cry, and they staggered to 
their feet and strove to pierce the gloom. 

Just then a mighty wave that was like a liquid mountain 
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thrown by a giant’s hand surged across the deck, catching up, 
as it passed, the five sailors on the brig as a bucket of water 
sweeps flies from a window-pane. For a brief moment there 
was heard a muffled cry that the storm snatched lightly up and 
tossed into outer darkness, and the next they were gone for 
ever. 

“ Holy Mother!” cried the captain, crossing himself, “they’re 
away to Judgment.” 

The boy was well-nigh distraught with fear, and clung in 
terror to the captain’s arm. “ Mother, mother,” he shrieked, and 
his shrill voice was heard above the tumult of the warring 
elements. 

The mate took him in his arms and held him to his bosom 
in a strong yet tender embrace, rocking him to and fro and 
talking softly to him like.a mother hushing her child to sleep. 
Erelong the paroxysms that shook his frame grew weaker, and 
at last he sank into a state of semi-unconsciousness. And so 
crouched behind the deck-house, rain-soaked and numb with 
cold, they waited for the brig to go to pieces. 

For now bruised and beaten, battered by the hammer of 
the ocean and trodden underfoot by the hurrying winds she 
lay conquered, struggling no more, a dead weight of misery 
upon the waters, a wounded bird with shattered wing that 
would never fly again. Lying upon her beam-ends she took 
the fierce blows that rained upon her with meek and passive 
fortitude. She was at the mercy of a merciless foe. The tempest 
had its foot upon her neck and the hour of her dissolution was 
near at hand. 

But hope held out a friendly ray to them that showed only 
the brighter for the blackness that lay between. All through 
those awful hours there gleamed out upon them—at times 
obscured or hidden by the blinding spray, yet never failing to 
break through once more—a clear and steadfast light which like 
a luminous hand reached out and heartened them with 
beneficent touch, bidding them to be of good cheer. Star or 
lighthouse they knew not which it was, but to them it was as 
a signal from Heaven’s window, flashed to them by an angel 
lamp, and ever and again as their hopes sank lower in their 
bosoms it held their fainting spirits up. 

An hour before dawn the tempest began to fall away a little, 
and slowly the fury of the winds grew less. The seas still 
leapt like ravening beasts of prey upon the cowering ship in 
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despairing attempts to break down the bulwark of her strength. 
But their force was spending itself now. 

They were no longer mountains hurling themselves on the 
brig in wild attempts to bury it beneath their weight, though 
they were still moved by the passion of a terrible outbreak that 
slowly lessened under the hand of God, like dogs that are drawn 
off unwillingly from the pursuit at close of day. The screen of 
bewildering foam that had flashed and swayed before their 
eyes bit by bit melted away and sank into the sea. But 
evermore the sharp rocks set their teeth in the brig, and slowly 
they ate their way through her ribs. } 

Day broke in a cold, stormy gleam that crept painfully 
through the chinks in the shutters of the night, and by its aid 
they could descry a sandy shore, fringed with rocks, and backed 
by cliffs of grey. As the gloom fell away they looked up and 
down the coast, seeking for some sign of man. But his hand 
was nowhere visible. Only the sand and the cliffs, and further 
away, still sand and cliffs, but nowhere any human habitation. 
But as they strained their eyes northwards, there stepped out of 
the swathes of stormy mist a tall, white figure five miles away, 
and they knew it was the lighthouse whose lantern had held 
them up through that awful night. 

If they could but reach the land. But how to cross the 
raging surf that lay between. They looked hungrily down at 
the boiling breakers as if they would drink the water with 
their eyes. The tide was ebbing, and slowly the shore drew 
nearer to them. At last it came within fifty yards of the brig 
and stood. The time for action was come if there was to be any. 

The mate crept closer to the captain as they crouched under 
the poop. 

“T can swim it now,” he shouted in his ear. 

The old man raised himself slowly and peered over the 
bulwarks into the hissing cauldron below. 

“Ye could never live in that,’ he screamed back. “I won’t 
let ye go yet. It’ud be certain death.” And he took hold of 
the mate’s coat to hold him back. 

The other shook him off and looked towards the shore. 

“ The tide’s makin’ again,” he cried, screening his voice with 
his hand, for ere the words were well out of his mouth they 
were twenty feet away. “I’d better go afore it’s too late. 
A line ’ll reach to them rocks now, but it ’Il be too short afore 


long.” 
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The captain got up and twining his arms round the stays, 
peered through the uncertain light. 

“ The shore’s driftin’ away from us,” said the mate. 

The old man: looked down at the sea. “I can’t swim,” he 
said, regretfully. 

“There’s no need for two on us to go,” cried the other. 
“You wait here with the lad.” 

He crept along the lee-scuppers to the forecastle, from 
which he soon returned with a coil of light rope which he 
handed to the captain. 

“Run an end o’ that round me and make it tight,” he said. 

They crouched together under cover of the poop, and the 
captain passed the line round his waist and tied it in the best 
knot he could, for his hands trembled with cold and the 
excitement of the moment. 

“Say a ‘Hail Mary’ for me afore I go,” said the mate. 
The captain nodded, and the two men fell upon their knees. 
The boy, crouching under the companion-way, dimly compre- 
hénded and followed their example. For the space of a minute 
they remained thus, while their bodies swayed against the 
wind. Then they took one another’s hands in a long grasp 
and looked for a few seconds into each other's eyes. Next the 
mate, watching his opportunity, sprang up upon the bulwarks, 
and in another moment was blown ten feet like a withered leaf 
into the churning cauldron beneath. 

After every wave the old man raised himself and gazed 
after him with soul-sick anxiety. At times he saw him borne 
shoreward like a drowning kitten on the fierce forehead ot 
some shattered wave, then he would be overwhelmed beneath 
a mountain of foam that rolled over upon him. More than 
once his heart sank into the boiling mill-race with his drowning 
comrade, but ever the head appeared again, a black spot amid the 
white turmoil of the sea. At last he saw him nearing the rocks, 
and he held his breath. Twice he reached the ridge and clung 
for a moment to its side, and twice a baffled wave dragged him 
down with it in its fall. At last a mighty billow took him in 
its arms like a child and cast him, dazed and exhausted, high 
upon the solid rock. 

He lay motionless for more than a minute, then he rose and 
waved his arm to the brig. He saw an answering arm wave 
back, and stooping he began gathering in his line like a fisherman 
drawing in his nets. Slowly and deliberately he bent upon it 
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until at last the thin brown line grew into a rope. This he 
dragged laboriously in, while his body swayed and wavered in 
the storm, and his hair was blown about by the winds in flying 
locks. Next he passed the rope round a huge boulder weighing 
many tons, and then he waved back to the brig again. 

As he stood on the reef with head bared and shoulders set 
against the wind, he looked, storm-drenched and wind-blown 
and dripping as he was, like some sea-born creature, half- 
human, half-marine. For a minute or more he remained 
peering out towards the brig, seeking through the uncertain 
light to catch a responsive signal. But none appeared, and he 
grew anxious and perplexed. Again he waved vigorously 
towards it, but still no response came. At last he saw, some- 
where in the vicinity of the stays, a red handkerchief fluttering 
from the vessel’s side. “ Holy Mother!” he muttered, “ what’s 
gone amiss?” He stood waiting for some minutes longer. 
“ Something’s wrong. I'll have to go aboard again, an’ see,” he 
said at last to himself. 

He looked down at the swaying seas beneath, that dashed 
themselves fruitlessly in pieces as they tried to break through 
the iron rock, and then out at the brig with that tiny flag 
waving from it like a red hand calling him to come on board. 
It was not more than fifty or sixty yards away, and yet it 
seemed almost out of his reach. How was he to cross the 
fearful void by that frail bridge? To come had been difficult 
enough, but to force a passage in the teeth of the hurricane 
would be an almost hopeless undertaking. He drew a long 
breath, then, laying himself upon the rope, he began to drag 
himself along inch by inch, crawling, as it were, into the heart 
of the storm that strove with wild rushes to dislodge him. 
While they lasted he lay still, clinging to the rope with all his 
might and when the paroxysms had spent themselves he 
struggled on. After half an hour's toil he dropped, chilled to 
the marrow, on to the deck of the brig. 

“Why don’t ye come?” he shouted in the captain’s ear. 

“1 can’t get the boy to go on the rope,” yelled the old man. 

Peter did not hear the words distinctly, but as he followed 
the captain’s eyes and looked down at the figure of the lad 
lying in a heap in the lee-scuppers, he took in the situation at a 
glance. He stooped down and raised the limp, almost lifeless, 


figure in his arms 
g s. 
“Will ye come wi’ me, Johnnie?” he shouted ; “come an’ 
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I'll take ye on my back,” and swinging him on to his shoulders 
he tried to make him clasp his arms round his neck. But the 
boy had no heart left in him, and slipped helplessly to the deck. 

Peter put his mouth to the captain’s ear: “ We'll have to 
lash him on,” he shouted. 

The old man, who was clinging to a stay, nodded dubiously, 
and Peter looked about for a line. But there was none on 
board. Their only line lay on that surf-sown reef, with that 
whirling earthquake of water between. The old man pointed 
to the shore and shook his head hopelessly. Peter looked out 
at the yeasty cauldron frothing beneath, then down at the 
figure of the boy, and then at the captain, and without a word 
he climbed up into the stays. The old man with one hand 
made a futile attempt to clutch at him, but Peter did not heed 
him, and in another moment he was sliding along the rope 
towards the shore. 

It was easy work going down compared with the painful 
toil it had been to force his way up against the desperate 
onslaught of the winds, and less than ten minutes saw him on 
the reef again. With his jack-knife he severed half a dozen 
fathoms length from the line and wound them round his body, 
then once more he set himself to travel this Calvary of the 
storm. He could not stay to rest. The tide was making, and 
erelong the water beyond the reef would be too deep to ford. 
Once more along the frail bridge of hemp, howled at and 
buffeted by raging winds, pierced and stung by the bitter cold, 
and rained upon and blinded by the fierce volleys of sea-spray, 
he crawled doggedly along with teeth set, gripping the rope 
with desperate tenacity. It was nearly an hour from the time 
he had left the deck of the brig until he again stood by the 
captain’s side, breathless and spent. 

Then the latter unwound the line from Peter’s waist, and 
with it bound the unresisting boy upon his back, and the mate 
clambering upon the bulwark was soon swinging upon the rope 
once more. 

The passage was long and toilsome. The lad’s weight 
prevented him from keeping above the rope as he had hitherto 
done. Hanging painfully underneath he had now to work 
himself laboriously along by means of his legs and arms which 
he crossed over the rope, and by this means jerked himself on 
a few inches at atime. His burden grew terribly heavy, and it 
seemed ere half the transit had been made as if it would drag 
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them both down. The boy clung round his neck with the 
clutch of one paralyzed by fear, and at times Peter gasped for 
breath. But he set his teeth and went desperately on. Under- 
neath, wild seas swung past him, each as it went leaping up 
as if to drag him down into the seething vortex. Ever nearer 
they sprang as the rope drooped lower in its bend. The wind 
sought by wild rushes to shake him from the frail hold to which 
he clung, but he still held on and made a buckler of his 
heart against its fierce assaults. Then there came a blinding 
blaze of spray that wrapped him about with watery wings, 
whirling round him in bewildering circles of*sea-dust as if 
a waterspout were marching past, and at last he dropped 
battered and breathless and sucked of his strength by the 
storm upon the reef, where he released the boy, and laid him 
down behind the boulder round whose mighty waist he had tied 
the rope that stretched from Death to Life, like the cord of 
human existence. Then he fastened the end of the line round 
his body in case he should be needed, and crouching behind 
the boulder, for the stab of the wind was like the thrust of cold 
steel, watched for the coming of the older man. 

Soon he saw him venture upon the rope and begin to crawl 
along, often stopping to rest, sometimes over the rope, sometimes 
under it, but slowly making way. As he neared him Peter saw 
he was in difficulties. The pauses became longer and more 
frequent, and the distance he covered at each attempt lessened, 
until he seemed able to overtake but a foot or two at a time. 

Getting upon the rope Peter crawled out close to the old man. 

“Cap’n,” he shouted, “hould on. Ye’re getting near the 
shore now.” 

The other opened his eyes which were firmly closed, and 
seeing the mate at hand took courage. Peter’s weight helped 
him by bending the rope in front of him and so enabling him 
to slide along without much effort. Thus aided he moved on 
again, and together they slowly neared the land. 

At last Peter dropped on to the rock, and taking the old 
man in his arms lifted him down and set him on his feet, 
supporting him for a time, for he was giddy and light-headed 
with the sight of the rocking waves and the swinging of the rope. 

“ Now,” said Peter, untying himself, “we'd better get ashore 
afore the water’s any deeper. Come on, cap’n, I’ll carry the 
boy.” 

He lifted him in his arms as he spoke, and plunging into the 
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inner stretch of water which came above his waist soon reached 
the shore, followed by the captain, who seemed much distressed. 
Here Peter set his burden down, and they paused to consider 
their position. | 

Their feet were on dry land, but all of the world that 
belonged to them was a narrow strip of sand—the lumber-room 
of the ocean—lying at the foot of cliffs which their wearied 
limbs refused to climb. Their only hope on land, as it had been 
on sea, was the lighthouse that like a beneficent white consoler 
leaned every now and then out of the mist and seemed to 
beckon them on. Would their strength carry them so far? 
Hunger and cold and exposure had done their worst, and their 
physical powers were sinking low. The boy was the weakest 
of the three, for he was benumbed with cold and could scarcely 
have dragged one leg after the other on a firm road. But the 
sand was soft and deep and already rose to their ankles. 

“Can ye walk any?” the mate asked, looking doubtfully 
at him. 

The boy took three steps forward leaning heavily on each 
foot as he lifted the other up, and then fell in a heap. 

“T’ve no power ov me legs,” he said hopelessly, and lay still. 

“So a’ see,” remarked the mate quietly. 

The captain took Peter by the sleeve in a fumbling and 
helpless way. 

“ Say, honey, we'll have to carry the poor lad a bit. We 
can’t leave ’im lyin’ ’’ere. He'll take ’is death o’ cold.” 

The mate looked at him but did not speak. 

The old man misunderstood his silence. 

“T’ll take the first lift iv you’ll give ’im a back up,” he said. 

The mate stooped down to the boy. 

“ Put yer arms round my neck, Johnnie,” he said. The lad 
did so, and he lifted him and stood upright. 

“Ye'll do very well iv ye carry yerself,’ he replied, and 
he stepped out, followed, a couple of yards behind, by his 
companion. 

They trudged on for some time without speaking. Neither 
had any breath to spare ; their laboured breathing was the only 
sound heard, that and the dull thud of their feet as they planted 
them in the loose sand. The wind, keen and cold as naked 
knives, ran them through with icy stabs. The sand blew up 
in their faces stinging their cheeks and blinding them to all 
around. They kept a devious course, wandering to and fro 
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across the strip of sand which was their highway, at one time 
stumbling against the cliffs and at another finding their feet 
washed by the more adventurous waves, as the sea called to 
them in vain through the crash of the storm. 

The mate plodded on in front with a dogged, stolid perti- 
nacity which seemed to take no account of circumstance. With 
head bent against the blast and teeth set, he lurched along like 
the inevitable triumphing over the casual powers of time and 
space. So absorbed in himself did he seem, that when at 
last the captain, breathless and exhausted, caught hold of his 
coat like a child holding on by his father’s sléeve, he did not 
seem to be aware of the extra weight, but struggled on like a 
powerful tug dragging a derelict hulk through a heavy sea. 

“T can’t go no farrer,” said the old man at last, sinking on 
the sand. “ Push on wi’ the boy an’ nivver mind me.” 

“You can’t stay here, cap’n, you'll die o’ cold iv ye do,” said 
the mate anxiously. 

“TI know I will,” returned the old man. “My time’s come 
an’ I’ve got to go.” 

“No, no, cap’n,” put in the mate hurriedly, “don’t say that. 
We'll stay a bit beside ye and then we'll all go forrard again. 
We're not goin’ to leave you to die o’ cold here.” 

“Now don’t you stand and argue wi’ me,” rasped out the 
elder, querulously. ‘You've got to save that boy an’ not to 
think of me. I swore to his mother by the saints that I would 
send him back safe iv I had to give my own life for him, an’ ye 
won't let me do it.” 

“Did ye pass your oath, cap’n,” asked the mate, in an awe- 
struck voice. “It’s a mortal sin to break an oath. But I’m 
tould I could take it off ye, an’ that I would do as well. So 
here goes, cap’n.” He crossed himself. “I, Peter Corrigan, 
promise before God an’ the Holy Mother, to take Cap’n Blue’s 
oath off him an’ to keep it for him, an’ I take all risks an’ 
responsibility for savin’ the lad, so help me God.” 

Then he unclasped the boy’s hands from his neck, and laid 
him down softly on the sand. 

“ Bide there a bit, honey, till I see to the cap’n.” 

“Cap’n,” he said, turning to the elder man as he sat panting 
on the sand, “lie down on yer back an’ I'll cover ye up wi’ sand. 
It'll help to keep the could out ov yer bones, anyhow.” 

The other laid himself down at full length, and Peter 
stooping, set to work with his large red hands and scraped 
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together quantities of loose sand which he proceeded to heap 
over his body, until there was nothing visible of him except his 
weather-beaten face and grey hair. 

“Are ye comfortable, cap’n?” Peter asked as he stood up, 
and regarded his work with envious satisfaction. 

“ Ay,” returned the captain in a weak hopeless voice. 

“ Bedad,” said Peter, “ye look as snug as iv ye was lying in 
yer own cabin. It’s envyin’ ye I am, an’ me has no feelin’ in 
me legs at all, an’ me feet’s nothin’ but two bits ov ice. Keep 
up yer heart, cap’n, and say a‘ Hail Mary.’ It'll keep ye from 
wearyin’.” Saying which he took up the boy again on his back, 
and they set out once more. 

Erelong his steps grew slower; with every stride his 
strength oozed away. The boy’s weight became every moment 
heavier. It was not a human being he was carrying. It wasa 
leaden mass that, ever and anon, grew in weight, until at last he 
seemed to be carrying the world on his back, like Atlas of old. 

He walked as in a dream and, as he went, he saw strange 
‘visions and thought strange thoughts. Now he was walking 
across a silent waste of snow that moved with him as he went 
and could not be overtaken. Again he was on the sands of the 
desert toiling ever to reach the green oasis that floated on 
before. And, again, he was a damned soul, that for its sins 
was forced to walk for ever an empty world, bearing on his 
back the weight of his iniquities. He knew not how long he 
had been walking, whether for months, or years, or since the 
world began. But ever ahead he saw that great white figure 
that seemed to point the way and to lead him to forgiveness 
with irresistible power, calm, silent, compassionate, with the 
symbol of eternal mercy written across its stony brow. 

The last sands of his strength were running out, and the 
end was near at hand. He swayed now from side to side like 
a drunken man under the inert burden he bore. His breathing 
was heavy and laboured like that of one who gasps for air in 
an exhausted chamber. He could go no further, yet he felt he 
could not stop. That great white figure was beckoning to him 
and calling to him, in a voice that seemed to him to be like the 
sound of the sea softened by great veils of intervening air. It 
reminded him at times of the sweet-toned rill that crooned 
softly to itself all day long beside his father’s cottage, and at 
times he thought it was his mother’s voice singing to him as 
she used to do by his bed when he was a child. 
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He began to mutter broken fragments of speech between 
his teeth. The oath he had taken over seemed to lie heavy on 
him, for he more than once recurred to it. 

“T promise to keep Cap’n Blue’s oath for him,” he repeated 
two or three times, “an’ to take all risks and responsibility iv 
I don’t save the boy. Lord, help me to save ’im an’ keep clear 
ov hell-fire.” 

At last he lurched forward, and fell heavily on his hands and 
knees in the deep sand. The boy did not relax his hold, 
but lay clinging to his neck. Peter unclasped his arms and 
sat up. i 

“Johnnie,” he said, coaxingly, “rise up an’ we'll make 
another start. Halfa mile ll do it now. Come, honey.” 

But the boy did not stir. Peter shook him, but in vain. 

“ Poor lad,” he said softly, “he’s that tired he can’t wake up. 
He thinks it’s his bed he’s in. Sonny,” he went on, soothingly, 
“you're mother’s callin’ ye. Don’t yehear ’er? Yer to go down 
to the brig wi’ yer things; the cap’n wants to take you this 
vyage. Come, sonny, there ain’t no danger. We'll take ye an’ 
show ye how to make a knot that'll hold till Judgment Day, an’ 
how to splice a rope, an’ to steer by the compass.” 

But the boy lay dead or asleep and would not heed him, so 
after a moment’s perplexity, he struggled to his feet, and taking 
hold of the boy’s arms began to drag him slowly along the sand. 
But twenty yards of this severe toil exhausted his remaining 
strength, and he let go with a despairing groan. 

“Lord Jesus,” he muttered, “I can’t do any more. I’ve 
done my best. Holy Virgin,” he went on, “think ov the lad’s 
mother an’ send me help. Nivver mind me, but save the boy. 
Think ov how ye felt when you lost the Child Jesus an’ didn’t 
know where to find ’im. Holy Mary, save ’im for his mother’s 
sake, an’ iv ivver I get back to Ballykilbeg, I’ll buy a beautiful 
new pair of candlesticks for yer altar, an’ five dozen candles to 
burn in thim.” 

He took off with difficulty his pea-jacket and laid it over the 
body that lay motionless beside him, tucking it in carefully 
about him. 

“T’m afeared he’ll die o’ cold,” he muttered, and creeping 
close to him he put his arms round him, and they lay there 
together for a while. By-and-by he seemed to grow more 
contented, and a pleased expression crept over his face. 

“We'll soon be home now, sonny,” he said, softly, at last. 
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“Yer mother’ll be the proud woman to get ye home again. See, 
there’s the light in the cottage window, an’ she’s standin’ at the 
door waitin’. Harriet, here’s yer boy. I’ve brought ’im safe 
home. I promised ye I would. Harriet, I’ve never told ye 
afore, but I’ve loved ye all through, an’ I’ll love ye to the end, 
but ov course ye nivver thought ov me that was only a common 
sailor.” 

Gradually he felt himself turning into ice, till there was no 
feeling left in him. And then, after a time, the sensation of cold 
began to pass away. He fell into a state in which he knew nothing 
clearly, but saw everything as in a dream. Far away, somewhere 
on the confines of the world, a sound as of ten thousand 
harps softly played upon by angel hands broke gently over 
him, like silken waves beating faintly upon his ears. He was 
now not upon surf-sown sands, but upon a bank of soft herbage 
which smelt sweet to his sea-wearied sense. He lay with his 
eyes open, gazing with a strange feeling of expectancy at the 
white figure of the lighthouse which brooded upon his spirit with 
an ever-deepening hold. 

Suddenly he gave a gasp of wonder. For the lighthouse 
had changed into a stately tower as of alabaster, and its door 
had opened and there, coming across the intervening space, was 
an angel clad in a white garment, with wings folded on her 
shoulders, a crown of stars on her brow, and in her hand a wand 
from which had burst lilies grown in Heaven’s garden. And 
as she advanced there sprang up beneath her feet bright 
flowers and waving grasses that made a carpet for her to 
walk upon. 

“Holy Mother of God!” exclaimed Peter, and as she came 
near he tried to get upon his knees, but he found that the boy 
had again clasped his arms tightly round his neck so that he 
could not. 

“ Let go, Johnnie,” he whispered, coaxingly, but he would not 
relax his hold, but hung like lead about his neck. 

“Come,” said the angel, looking at Peter with kindly eyes. 
“Rise, and go with me.” 

He tried to raise himself but he could not, so great was the 
lad’s weight become. 

“T can’t lift him, he’s turned that heavy,” he replied. 

Then the angel touched the boy’s hands with her wand, and 
he loosened his hold and fell softly among the flowers. And as 
the mate rose and looked down at him he saw that his face wore 
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a lovely and peaceful expression such as he had never seen upon 
it before. 

“Come,” said the angel, turning to go. 

But the mate did not stir. 

“TI can’t leave the boy,” he said, sorrowfully. “I promised 
his mother I would stand by him to the last.” 

“Take up the lad, and come with me,” the angel repeated. 

Peter looked at her incredulously, but a heavenly smile 
encouraged him, and stooping to raise the prostrate figure he 
was ainazed to find that it no longer felt like lead, but that on 
the contrary it had grown so light that he was°compelled to 
clasp it tightly in his arms lest it should float away into the air. 
Not only this, but it now held him up, and made him feel strong 
and well. 

“Follow me,” said the angel, and she turned to go. As she 
did so she pointed with her wand, and looking upwards the 
mate saw that the door of the tower had again opened and 
stood ajar, and through it he saw gleaming forms moving about 
amid rose-coloured light that played upon them like a wind. 
And from within there issued ravishing strains such as he had 
never heard before, which made him feel lonely and forsaken, 
and he felt, as he listened, a heart-hunger that was as if the whole 
world could not satisfy it. 

But still he hesitated. “ There’s an old man we had to leave 

“behind us in the sand,” he said. “I would need to go back and 
see after him.” 

The angel smiled a slow grave smile. 

“It is well with the old man,” she said. “In due season you 
will again behold him. Come, the Lord has asked for you and 
I dare not tarry.” 

And taking him by the hand she led him towards the 
tower, and together they ascended the steps and entered in at 
the door. 

And when they had passed the threshold Peter found himself 
in a spacious hall of marble and alabaster paved with precious 
stones that dazzled his eyes with their splendour. And out of 
the floor there grew trees of unknown foliage, from whose 
branches hung fruits of gold and silver, where birds of wondrous 
plumage sang such ravishing notes that he listened with a dazed 
delight. And white-robed figures noiselessly moved about 
swinging censers, from which issued incense that intoxicated his 
senses until he almost swooned with happiness. 
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And at the end of the hall rose a vast staircase whose steps 
were of pure white marble, but he could not see the top, for a 
faint cloud of rose-colour floated about the upper part and 
concealed all that was beyond. 

At the foot of the staircase the angel stopped. 

“T cannot go further,” she said. “ Another will meet you at 
the top. Go boldly up and fear not.” 

And as he neared the top the rose-coloured vapour parted 
for a moment to let him through, and when he had got beyond 
he found himself in another hall larger and more glorious than 
the first. But there was no one visible there, only silence stood 
on guard like a corporate thing with his finger on his lips. And 
looking back Peter saw that the rose-coloured cloud behind had 
closed again and walled him in. 

But at the further end of the hall there hung a curtain 
through which threads of living gold ran in the weft and in the 
woof. It was fragile in appearance, but though it looked as 
light as gossamer Peter somehow knew that all the human race 
. could not move it an inch. 

“Johnnie,” he whispered, “let go yer hold an’ I’ll put ye 
down.” 

But as he set him on the floor and looked at him he saw 
that it was no longer the lad he had carried along the sands but 
a beautiful child clothed in a robe that seemed woven out of the 
rainbow, with fair, curling hair that was set in a halo of light. 
And as Peter looked wonderingly at him he remembered to 
have seen his face in the big Bible that used to lie open ina 
bookseller’s window in Limerick. 

And then he knew that it was the Child Jesus whom he had 
carried, and he fell on his knees in an agony of humility. 

“Lord Jesus!” he said, and he hid his face in his hands, for 
the brightness round the Child’s head dazzled his eyes. 

“Come,” said the Child, raising him, “I will take you to My 
Father.” 

But Peter held back. 

“Lord Jesus,” he blurted out, “I’m not fit to be seen in them 
clothes. I’ve got no coat, an’ me boots is all wet an’ dirty.” 

But as he looked down he saw that he was changed and 
that, instead of the soiled raiment of earth, he was now clothed 
in a garment of some shimmering stuff that gleamed and glowed 
like snow lying beneath the rose-waves of the sun at dawn. And 
on his feet were shoes of burnished gold, and on his arms 
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bracelets studded with diamonds, and many kinds of rare 
gems. 

“Lord Jesus,” he said in stupefaction, “what ’ave I dun to 
deserve all this?” 

The Child smiled. 

“Inasmuch as ye did it unto these others ye did it unto Me. 
Greater love hath no man than this that he giveth his life for 
his friend.” 

And taking him by the hand He led him in. 


Late that morning the lighthouse keeper searching the shore 
for traces of the storm found, not far away, the body of a sailor 
clasping in his arms a boy, and—a mile further on—that of an 
elderly man half-buried in the sand. 

And the face of one of them—the sailor—wore a look of 
such serene happiness that as he looked at him he felt that for 
one of them at least Death had been the gateway of Life. 


C. J. SHEARER. 














Post Mortem. 


—— 


A CERTAIN unanimity seems to prevail among the reviewers, 
sympathetic or otherwise, of Mr. F. W. Myers’ posthumous 
volumes on Human Persenality and its survival of bodily death. 
It is agreed on all hands that the work is one of permanent 
scientific value, a monument of patient devotion and critical 
research, a mine of valuable information and _ brilliant 
suggestions, out of which future thinkers and investigators 
may build up a philosophy which will as usual bear their names 
rather than his into whose labours they shall have entered. It 
is also agreed that Mr. Myers had all the faults of his good 
‘ qualities, and to a like degree of intensity; that the same 
emotional enthusiasm and fertility of imagination which stimu- 
lated and sustained him through his arduous labours, constituted 
a psychological bias of judgment which no measure of moral 
and intellectual conscientiousness could wholly counteract. 
Those generally have done most for truth in the long run who 
have themselves failed in their immediate quest because they 
toiled in the interests of some “wish to believe,” some darling 
hypothesis ; who, though they reverenced truth above all things, 
and therefore refused to be comforted by illusions, yet desired 
with all their hearts that the truth might prove thus or thus, and 
not otherwise ; that things might turn out to be as they wished 
them to be. With a thoroughly English mistrust of metaphysics, 
and a no less pronounced impatience of the claims of miraculous 
revelation, Mr. Myers combined a strongly marked religious and 
mystical sympathy that made him intolerant of the dust-to-dust 
philosophy of Naturalism, and incapable of acquiescing in an 
absolute denial of immortality. It has been said that in forsaking 
the pursuit of letters for the pursuit of ghosts, he forsook his true 
calling and robbed posterity of a poet and /:¢t¢rateur of no mean 
order. But it cannot be denied that he united scientific with 
literary capacity to a very unusual degree, and that this blend of 


1 Human Personality and its survival of bodily death. By Frederick W. H. Myers. 
2 vols. Longmans, 1903. 
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the creative and calculating faculties fitted him in many ways 
for the work of his predilection—a work at once of analysis and 
synthesis. To fight Naturalism with its own weapons; to make 
the belief in immortality a matter of observation and experi- 
ment ; to render it independent of metaphysics and revelation— 
such was his ambition. 

Many will not agree perhaps with H. Miinsterberg that the 
very attempt involves a misconception and contradiction in 
terms, and that if men will not believe Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they believe Mr. Stainton Moses and Mrs. Piper. 
But few, if any, will admit that even could this lady just 
mentioned (so far, the best catch of Psychic Research) reveal what 
was demonstrably the buried secret of some soul long since 
departed, this would prove the post-mortem persistence of the 
soul in question. Mr. Myers’ amassed evidence suggests 
innumerable hypotheses that would equally account for the 
fact—such, for example, as that the experiences of all are 
recorded in the subconsciousness of each; that souls hang 
together like grapes in a cluster, each ex rapport with the rest 
through their common stalk; and many other fanciful 
hypotheses which would have to be singly tested and eliminated 
before we were driven back on immortality by stress of mere 
science. 

But allowing for the moment that he has proved his thesis, 
what is that thesis worth? He sets out to prove the post- 
mortem persistence of the human personality, of the empirical 
ego, of that same self which shrinks from extinction. This 
empirical self is the resultant of a certain connected and co- 
ordinated body of memories, feelings, ideas, purposes, &c. Now 
there are well-established cases of what is called psychic 
disgregation of the “Jekyll and Hyde” type, where the same 
body is the theatre of two lives so completely split asunder that 
the personality which holds the stage for the time being is either 
wholly ignorant of the existence of the other, or else is aware 
of it as of a third or outside personality. But it would be poor 
consolation to Dr. Jekyll to know that though he himself 
would be extinguished by death, yet Mr. Hyde, with whom he 
was metaphysically, though not empirically or consciously 
identical, would survive and would perhaps hold him in ever- 
lasting, but somewhat hostile remembrance. It is what 
Mr. Myers calls the “supraliminal,” the normal, conscious self 
that shrinks from death, that longs for immortality, and whose 
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survival alone concerns us; but what survives, according to his 
argument, is not that self at all, but another, a subliminal or 
perhaps circumambient self with which we are no more consciously 
identified than was Mr. Hyde with Dr. Jekyll. We are aware 
of it, if at all, only as the source of certain incursions or irrup- 
tions which break up the orderly course of our free conscious life, 
as a sort of external agency in relation to which our true self is 
but passive and receptive. Whether it be some inspiration of 
genius which leaks down through the ceiling of the chamber of 
the normal self, or some uncontrollable psychic automatism that 
surges up through a crack in the floor, what always marks the 
phenomenon is the fact that though zz us, we feel and know 
that it is not ef us; that in regard to it we are irresponsible, 
creditless, blameless ; that if it derives from some psychic ocean 
that surrounds us, whose riches we appropriate or reject, yet 
that ocean is not the self, the subject, which appropriates and 
rejects. To prove that this ocean is imperishable boots little 
to its denizens if they themselves must perish or be resolved 
into their surroundings. 

It might be objected that according to Binet,! though the 
primary or normal person has no remembrance of his secondary 
and abnormal states ; yet this secondary hypnotic or somnam- 
bulic person’s memory includes that of the normal state, being, 
so to say,a higher power of memory. So, it might be argued, 
in the memory of the surviving subliminal self the supraliminal 
or normal self will also survive. But unfortunately the secondary 
self usually remembers the primary only to disown all connec- 
tion with it and to speak of it in the third person—so completely 
is the sense of identity lacking and the continuity of conscious- 
ness destroyed. No, it is I myself who want to survive; and 
to remember my own past as my own, and not to live in the 
memory of someone else. This is what Mr. Myers seems to 
forget when he so sharply opposes the supraliminal to the sub- 
liminal self to the disparagement of the former ; and rests our 
hope of survival on the metaphysical or hyperphysical nature 
of the latter. And after all is not the true self that which is 
freely and consciously self-constituted ; is it not the result of 
that moral life-struggle by which we appropriate or reject the 
ideas and impulses that come to us from the spiritual world to 
which we belong? Is it not an inversion of values to set less 
store by the tree than by the soil on whose riches it feeds and 

1 Les Altérations de la Personnalité. Second Edition. Pp. 72, etc. 
VOL. CII. 
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lives? The lowest degree of self-wrought excellence is better 
than the highest of that which is passively received. What 
profits this labour of self-formation if after death we are to be 
turned into something of a wholly disparate nature—archangels 
or cherubim? That would not be a survival of the only self we 
care about. 

Yet undoubtedly we all desire not merely to survive but 
to be changed. Yet this change is one that is to affect the 
present thinking self and its conditions ; one that is to answer 
to its felt needs and capacities ; to be built on existing founda- 
tions; not one that will involve a total breach of continuity. 
Perhaps it is only those who live most worthlessly and frivolously, 
who fancy that they desire or would be contented with an 
eternity of the same routine of inanity that fills the days and 
years of their life ; who feel ‘no torturing limitations, no pent-up 
expansiveness--or at most an itching for more scratching. 
It is however only a fancy, like that of a greedy boy for 
limitless plum-cake: satiety and failure of appetite comes for 
the greediest. “Only to cheap curiosity,” says Hugo Miinsterberg, 
“can it appear desirable that the inner life, viewed as a series 
of psychological facts, shall go on and on... It would be 
intolerable for seventy years: who would desire it for seventy 
million years? .. . It is like the thought of endlessness in 
space ; if we were to grow endlessly tall, physically almighty, 
would our life be more worth living ?” 

It is not on the prevalence of so purely animal a desire of 
survival as this that we can found any argument for immortality ; 
but only on that of the desire which grows steadily with our 
spiritual and moral development; with the growth of that 
virtue which seeks no glory: 


No lover of glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on and still to be. 


“Of going on”—for it is a desire of an ever higher stage of 
development, of a profoundly changed and bettered condition ; 
“Still to be "—for it is to be the development of the same 
consciously persistent subject or “ I.” 

Even were the Subliminal Self, whose survival is supposed 
to be proved, identical with the Self whose survival alone 
concerns us—and this is not at all clear—the evidence for such 
a betterment of condition as we hope for is exceedingly weak. 
For if the communications purporting to come to us from 
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behind the veil, through automatic writing or otherwise, are to 
be trusted, it must be confessed that the “discarnate” spirits 
accommodate their utterances most mercifully to the expectancy 
and receptivity of the enquirer’s mortal mind, and are careful 
not to blind us with the blaze of Truth naked and ultimate. In 
most cases they rather favour the belief and hope of those who 
look forward to an eternal prolongation of their customary 
interests here below. Their messages are such as an absentee 
at the antipodes might address to his family on a post-card—a 
medley of local gossip and home memories: “ Am I unhappy ? 
Oh no; it feels strange at first till you get used to it. Don't 
want to sit down. Yes, we know one another and converse 
freely. No social distinctions of course. Language-differences 
no obstacle ; you know what a fellow means, someway or other. 
No, I have not yet met Christopher Columbus, but I hear he is 
quite interesting to talk to. Love to the Mazer ; tell her not to 
fret. Pat Rover for me—poor old dog! Must go now. Au 
revotr.” 

The dread of an eternity of that sort of thing—of that sort 
of company—might well make a man work as hard as any 
Buddhist monk for the dignity of final extinction. From the 
whole mass of these automatic writings and utterances it is 
impossible to glean a single clear and consistent contribution to 
our knowledge of the condition of these chattering ghosts ; 
nothing beyond the vague fancies and guesses current among 
the enquirers themselves. Now and then deeper chords are 
struck more worthy the solemn calling of the old-fashioned, 
half-obsolete spectres 


With hands that point and palléd shapes. 


We are favoured with ethico-religious orations from the 
depths of the subliminal that aspire to the heights of the sublime. 
If we take them as seriously as they take themselves they may 
sometimes rise to—but never above—the level of ordinary pulpit 
eloquence, of those “ brilliant and touching discourses” reported 
in certain Church weeklies ; but for the most part in point of 
prolixity, torrential fluency, pretentious banality they can hardly 
be surpassed even by the most popular preacher. Never by any 
chance do they add a reliable jot or tittle to the common stock 
of religious ideas and sentiments. Less reverent minds than the 
writer’s will at times think of the transcendental Miss Toppit : 
“Mind and matter glide swiftly into the vortex of immensity. 
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Howls the Sublime, and softly sleeps the calm Ideal, in the 
whispering chambers of Imagination. To hear it, sweet it is. 
But then outlaughs the stern Philosopher and saith to the 
Grotesque: What ho! arrest for me that Agency. Go, bring it 
here. And so the vision fadeth.” However true it is that 
revelations from the Beyond must necessarily be couched in the 
forms and language of the recipient, yet if their substance be as 
stale as their form, it is hard to see what end they serve, or why 
they should be credited with a supernatural origin. The mystery 
of Radium, or the next winner of the Derby, may well be matters 
outside the sphere and interest of discarnate spirits, but surely 
they should have something clear and consistent to tell us of 
their own state and surroundings—unless indeed they are bound 
by some Masonic oath of secrecy, in which case let them say so 
and then hold their peace for ever. 

The truth is that Mr. Myers, with his somewhat pardonable 
English impatience of metaphysics (“ up-in-a-balloon work” I 
have heard him call it), his love of the concrete, his trust in 
physical science and its methods, his desire to bring the soul 
and its immortality within the jurisdiction and competency of 
the latter, is unconsciously dominated by those universal and 
inevitable picturings of the soul in terms of sense which date 
back to the earliest stage of animistic thought—by that sort of 
sword-and-sheath view of soul and body which makes the 
former a filmy replica, a flitting shade, of the latter ; something 
that enters or leaves it, that can intrude into other sheathes, 
ousting or annoying their legitimate occupants; matter 
etherealized, rarified, but matter all the same, and therefore 
within the realm of physical, or psycho-physical investigation. 

Whatever residue of unexplained mystery may yet remain, 
the rapidly progressive study of natural and artificial psychic 
disgregation and so-called “multiple personality” daily drives 
such hypotheses of spirit-possession and spirit-utterance into 
a tighter corner. Phenomena that depend on definable lesions, 
poisonings, stimulations; that differ from perfectly normal, 
though hitherto unnoticed, psychic phenomena only in degree, 
and as extreme cases, show us nothing behind the veil, nothing 
stranger than our own back revealed by a couple of mirrors. 

Only from metaphysical or from ethico-religious considera- 
tions is it possible for reason, or rather for the whole reasonable 
soul, to infer or, better still, to apprehend the truth of immorta- 
lity in any form that would satisfy our best aspirations, As to 
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the former it must be confessed that the traditional proof from 
the spiritual nature of thought, however satisfactory to those 
who can grasp it, is grasped by very few; but there are 
probably more roads than one through that metaphysical desert. 
Perhaps the most solid and convincing of all rational arguments 
is that furnished by the history of the origin, growth, and develop- 
ment of the doctrine of immortality, which are shown to be 
parallel with and dependent on those of man’s whole spiritual 
and ethical instincts.! 

It is therefore in the mass of carefully collected and skilfully 
arranged evidence that the permanent and priceless value of 
Mr. Myers’ work lies, rather than in the premature conclusions 
which he has so eagerly drawn thereform. 

Two great debts we owe to that work of Psychic Research 
in which he was so notable a pioneer—a work prosecuted 
bravely in the face of much ignorant ridicule and dogmatic 
superciliousness. First and chiefest is a solid contribution to 
the laws of human testimony in all matters outside those where 
.the exigencies of social utility have created a habit of 
observation, a power of accurate record and statement, and a 
high standard of veracity. Mr. Podmore’s recent volumes err 
no doubt on the side of Pyrrhonism and show him as hard of 
belief as Mr. Myers was tempted to be easy. But he establishes 
beyond all question the prevalence, to an extent hitherto 
undreamt of, of what we must call involuntary mendacity and 
fraudulence on the one side, and of a more than corresponding 
credulity and gullibility on the other, that indefinitely lowers 
the value of testimony in matters outside the ordinary interests 
and experiences of civilisation, and proves ordinary men to be 
little better than savages when they travel so far from home. 
That the most honourable and truthful men — such as 
Mr. Stainton Moses really seems to have been—may and often 
do possess a disreputable and fraudulent secondary personality, 
that they may be liable to passing somnambulisms or momentary 
waking-dreams in which kleptomania, pseudomania, and love of 
mischief or of mystification impel them to juggling, swindling, 
and complicated trickery of all sorts, of which their normal self 
is then and afterwards wholly unconscious ; that assemblies are 
not less but far more “suggestible” than their component units 
singly or in sum,? and may see and hear almost anything they 


1 Cf. an article on the subject by Dr. Charles in The Expositor, Jan. 1903. 
2 Cf. La Psychologie des Foules, par G. Le Bon. 
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are expecting to see and hear in a darkened room, especially 
when distracted by the agonizing shrieks of a concertina—an 
instrument much affected by the discarnate; that there is a 
widely prevalent believing-mania as well as a deceiving-mania 
in these matters, all this has been an indirect, an unwelcome, but 
none the less, nay all the more, a most valuable result of the 
labours of Psychic Research. 

The other gain has been the raking forth from this dust-heap 
of legend, imposture and illusion, of certain buried and neglected 
data whose bearing on psychology must be of incalculable 
importance. Towards these, two attitudes were taken in the 
past; the affirmative and superstitious; the negative and 
scientific. 

The former has been criticized ably by Pére Cocconnier, O.P. 
in his Hypnotisme Franc. Briefly it comes to this: “ A pheno- 
meron which exceeds the powers of Nature must be super- 
natural ; in which case, if not from God it must be from the 
Devil. Now hypnotic and allied phenomena are beyond all the 
powers of Nature because I cannot explain them ; I know they 
are not from God, therefore they are from the Devil.” 

The negative attitude of science has not been less dogmatic 
in its way; and its argument is almost verbally the same: “What 
exceeds the power of Nature is impossible and non-existent ; 
but all these marvels find no place in my categories whose 
adequacy is not to be questioned ; therefore I need not inquire 
into their truth.” 

The gradual establishing of facts to the apparent advantage of 
superstition has however slowly forced psychology to enlarge its 
borders and make room for them ; to study them and to connect 
them with the known, and thus to assimilate them. It is the 
merit of Psychic Research to go on forcing certain more 
particularly indigestible facts down the throat of psychology in 
spite of repeated rejections. Telepathy and telesthesia (with all 
respect to Mr. Podmore) are as undeniable as telegraphy ; the 
subliminal, by whatever name we call it and however we 
represent it, must be reckoned with; apparitions of the dying 
and dead are as well authenticated as thousands of psychic 
phenomena which science accepts when she has a pigeon-hole 
ready for them ; the illusions and impostures of witchcraft, pal- 
mistry and necromancy thrive on occasional facts that must be 
called preternatural as long as scientific bigotry refuses to consider 
them and by enlarging its categories to bring them within the 
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bounds of a more adequate schematisation of Nature. What 
does it all mean except that Psychology is hardly yet born; that 
its old-world time-honoured categories and forms are altogether 
inadequate to contain the heaped-up matter with which new 
methods of enquiry and observation are feeding it to repletion ; 
that the old bottles are bursting right and left and that the 
cellar is ankle-deep in new wine. 

There is one very practical fruit to be expected from such 
a re-organization of scientific psychology, about which a few 
words may not be amiss. The extreme of civilization is often 
marked by an apparent relapse into superstitions that belong 
more naturally to barbarism and savagery ; by a recrudescence 
of spiritualism, witchcraft, necromancy, palmistry, and the like. 
The same diseases of the faculty of attention, the same splitting 
up of the field of memory which is the condition of medium- 
ship, of automatic writing and utterance, results as inevitably 
from the overcrowding and over-straining as from the under- 
education of the mind; the power of attention may be worn 
‘out by too much labour, as well as enfeebled by too little. In 
both stages of culture there will accordingly be a large 
percentage of subjects marked with the morbid psychic 
capacities in question. A correlative receptivity and credulity 
will be supplied by the fact that a period of scepticism is bound 
to re-act vigorously in this direction as soon as the wane of 
intellectual fashion sets free the long-starved supernaturalism 
of multitudes whose abstinence had been dictated only by 
servile respect for that fashion, and to whom the deadly 
mechanism of the world as pictured by Science is secretly 
intolerable. The first rush of these famishing souls will be to 
any garbage they can pick up from the gutters; and the supply 
will quickly adjust itself to the demand both in quantity and 
quality. For one reason or another most are agreed as to the 
generally demoralizing effect of all this both on the individual 
and on society. The evil may be met bya stolid and stupid 
denial of facts, usually on the part of Science with its philistine 
a priori contempt for the hitherto unclassified ; but sometimes 
too on the part of a robustious religion which sweeps these 
aggravating puzzles indiscriminately under the category of 
‘‘omens, charms, dreams, and such-like fooleries.” But wait; 
have not saints, scriptural and ecclesiastical, often laudably 
obeyed dreams and omens? There are, then, dreams and 
dreams, omens and omens, and it is only the quality of foolish- 
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ness that is to be condemned. That to dream ofa burial means 
a wedding; that to see three magpies is a bad omen; that 
a horse-shoe brings luck—these are the follies to be discounten- 
anced. By a blunt denial of perplexing facts, whether in the 
name of Science or of Religion, by sweeping charges of 
imposture and illusion, incredulity simply plays into the hands 
of credulity ; and on the strength of many undoubted cases of 
genuine divination, thus unjustly ignored, whole masses of 
veritable imposture will be accepted as involved in the same 
persecuted cause. 

On the other hand, an equally indiscriminate attribution of 
the phenomena of divination to discarnate spirits, human or 
other, with whom it is unlawful to deal, may act as a deterrent 
on the conscientious minority; but how will it affect the 
majority? how did it affect them in the days when the 
explanation was universally accepted? Who could set limits 
to what might be hoped for by the abandoned and unscrupulous 
from such agencies, or define the conditions under which their 
aid might be secured? The answer is a matter of simple 
historical induction; the prevalence of illegitimate divination 
varies directly with that of the explanation in question. 

But let us suppose that most of the seemingly preternatural 
facts admit of a natural explanation, and at once we secure 
a rational ethical basis for a more effective prohibition or 
restriction of soothsaying. Obviously a knowledge of the distant 
and future is the very vazson d’étre of the faculty of reason, 
whose growth is measured by the extension of such knowledge 
over ever-widening intervals to a degree that would seem 
preternatural to the savage. But beyond this, there is a genius 
of intuition and foresight that sets a favoured few far above 
their fellows—an abnormally developed “inferential sense,” as 
Newman calls it, a power of grasping inductively the true 
implications of a large mass of data; whence results a quasi- 
prophetic vision which is astonishing to the normally gifted. 

Moreover, unlike the laboured inferences of deliberate 
logical effort, those of genius are hindered rather than helped 
by voluntary attention, and are largely the fruit of dreamier 
and less alert moments. So far we are in the region of the 
known and classified. 

Let us now suppose that this same inferential sense is 
exercised on an indefinitely extended field of experience, and 
we shall find its range of clairvoyance and prophetic vision pro- 
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portionally increased. Now it is well established that in certain 
hypnotic and somnambulic states the whole contents of memory, 
buried past all voluntary recall, are laid bare to our intuition— 
as it were some submerged mountain-chain whose highest peaks 
alone are usually presented to view. Is it not plain that 
inferences flashed from so wide a field of evidence must stretch 
out into the distant and future beyond all wont? Again, it is 
well-nigh impossible to resist the evidence for telepathy except 
on sceptical principles that lead to pure Naturalism. To explain 
it by the industry of intermediating spirits that flit from mind 
to mind, as does the fertilizing bee from flower to flower, implies 
a dangerously materialistic conception of the matter, and at best 
only pushes the difficulty a step further back. At any rate, 
telepathy implies some hidden underground access to the 
thoughts and even to the buried memories of others, and 
therefore a new and unexpected extension of the data, and 
accordingly of the range, of this subconscious inference. 

There are, after all, very few of the few well-authenticated 
cases of veridical divination that might not be covered by some 
natural explanation based on the above facts of observation. 

But if so, how as to the ethical aspect of the problem? Plainly 
when we consider the impenetrable darkness of this unexplored 
psychological continent whose existence is only beginning to 
dawn upon us; and how far beyond our distinct knowledge and 
control and criticism these secret workings of the submerged self 
are and must always remain, the wildest gambler that ever lived, 
the profanest Esau that ever staked his all on a nothing, were not 
more reprehensible than one who should attempt to guide his 
action by divinations whose truth admits of no conceivable test 
and against which the chances are as a thousand to one. If 
fortune-tellers of all sorts would confine themselves to soft and 
comforting platitudes their social function might be as useful as 
that of many a sympathetic optimist who cheers us against the 
weakening effects of life's discouragements by the assurance that 
all will come right in the end. But the moment their pre- 
dictions begin to tell upon our serious action, or to weigh upon 
our spirits, their influence becomes mischievous and calls for 
repression. 

In dealing with these rare and supernormal psychic powers 
we are dealing with the unknown and the so far dangerous; with 
instruments of whose structure and laws we are ignorant; which 
give us good results now and then, but why or how we know 
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not ; which are almost certain to fail us in any given instance. 
A study of the results obtained by Pierre Janet, Binet, Paulhan 
and others point ever more steadily to a natural explanation 
of much that formerly counted for preternatural in the way of 
divination ; and in so doing provides a more solid and effective 
basis for the ethical prohibition of such practices. In contribut- 
ing to this result Mr.Myers has done more for us than in 
attempting to tangle the free spirit of man in the determinism 
of physical Nature and to fetch a proof of immortality from the 
undoubtedly mysterious vagaries of the subconscious. 


“G. TYRRELL. 














My old French Lady. 





THE first time I saw her she was playing bowls in the convent 
garden. Straight and true she aimed, in spite of her seventy odd 
years, and it was pleasant to watch her grave air of determi- 
nation as she trotted along the broad, sunny avenue, a big ball 
in each little hand. There was no difficulty in striking up an 
acquaintance with one so sociable, and by the end of a week 
we had become firm friends. 

She was one of some sixty guests who were spending the 
summer months at an old abbey convent on the Breton coast. 
Imagine a square, grey stone building set in the cosy, wooded 
hollow of a green promontory ; bright blue sea with fairy bays 
and islands to right and left—in front, the open channel, with 
white sails flitting to and fro; behind, the quaint fishing 
village, sober of aspect like the simple folk who lived in it. We 
had nothing to do all day but bathe, and fish, and lounge 
in the old-fashioned garden where the statue of an ancient 
Cornish saint rose high above the fountain in the centre. The 
air had a sort of sting in it which browned our faces and gave us 
an appetite, to the great delight of the good Sisters who waited 
on us, and who scolded us if we were late for meals, or if we 
would not take a second help. 

Often I used to steal away from the younger and noisier 
members of the party, and stroll along the cliff to where the 
“old brigade,” as we called them, were sitting in the grass with 
their fancy-work and newspapers. My old lady was usually 
gazing out to sea with a rapt expression on her wrinkled face, 
which was round and ruddy as an apple. Nothing put her out 
—sun, ants, flies, were powerless to disturb her equanimity. 
The complaints of her companions amused her immensely. 
“Why, my dears,” she would exclaim, delightedly, “I am older 
than any of you, and I find everything perfectly charming. I 
could sit here for hours looking at the sea; it seems to speak 
to me.” Then, when the others, headed by the Lady in the Wig 
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who was so mortally afraid of cows, had retired to their afternoon 
tea, my chance came. I would throw myself down in the fern 
at her feet and let her talk to me. 

“It is pleasant to be with you,” she would say. “ You never 
grumble, but just lie down anywhere like a dog and make 
yourself comfortable. If I were you, though, I should go down 
on the shore close to the sea; you don’t look strong, and it 
would do you good. Did I ever tell you how I cured a little 
boy once like that—my grandchild? Poor baby! he was so ill 
that we all thought he must die. The last chance was to bring 
him to the sea, and it fell to me to take charge of him. ‘It will 
be no holiday for you,’ the doctor told me, ‘you must keep him 
within a few yards of the waves all day lorig.’ Well, I followed 
out his orders faithfully. My friends went off on excursions and 
picnics, but every morning I carried my little invalid down to 
the shore, and laid him on two chairs close to where the waves 
broke. As the sea receded, we moved after it; as it came in, 
we drew back. And all day and every day the same! Tedious? 
Perhaps! but I was rewarded. In a fortnight, he could walk a 
little, and at the end of a couple of months I took him back to 
his parents, dancing and singing. Pauvre chéri! Three years 
afterwards he caught scarlatina and died.” 

But this was nothing compared to her devotion to her son 
Francois at the time of the Franco-German War. Francois, 
wounded in a skirmish, had been at home some months, but 
when the news of the Communal outbreak reached him, he 
could bear his enforced inactivity no longer. He struggled up, 
donned his uniform, and set out to join the army of Versailles. 
At the turn of a street he was taken, arms in hand, by one of 
the very regiments he was going to join, and no one would 
believe that he was no insurgent, but a loyal soldier returning to 
his post. Packed off to the hulks at Brest, the poor youth 
entrusted a workman with a message for his father, tipping him 
a twenty-franc piece. The message was never delivered, and it 
was only after ten days that his parents learnt of the misfortune 
—how great a misfortune those who know nothing of that 
dangerous time can scarcely realize. The Colonel, his father, 
could not leave his post, so it was the mother who had to take 
steps to procure the release of her boy. Outwardly resolute, 
though with a sinking heart, she forced her way before grey- 
haired old generals. “My son is a good Frenchman,” she 
declared, “he was too eager to do his duty, that was all. Give 
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me an order for his release.” “Alas, madame,” was the 
invariable reply, “that is impossible.” 

Nothing daunted, the courageous mother started for Brest. 
She would at least see her child, take him some little comforts, 
some proper food. At Brest it was difficult to obtain an 
audience with the authorities, but what will not a mother’s 
importunity achieve! “How will he receive me?” she thought, 
anxiously, as she stood at last before General X , renowned 
for his harshness. He was in a temper that day and swearing 
furiously ; she shrank back into a corner, but he perceived her. 
“What? a woman!” Then brusquely: “Why are you here, 
madame ?” 

“My General, I come for my boy,’—simply, fearlessly, she 
told her tale. 

Her listener’s face softened. ‘“ What you ask is impossible,” 
he said like the others. “I cannot give him back to you. He 
must stay where he is for the present, until your husband 
succeeds in obtaining a reversal of his sentence from Paris.” 

“But that takes weeks, and meanwhile he will die. He is 
ill, wounded, and if all I hear is true ¥ 

“ Believe me, madame, my duty has never been so painful 
as to-day.” 

“ At least you will let me see him,” she cried. 

“ Madame, that too is impossible. You on a convict ship! 
But it is absurd—you do not know what you ask.” 

“T must see my child, General,” she repeated, weeping. 

The rough old soldier was touched. Hastily he scribbled 
an authorization for her to visit the ship: “It is against the 
rules, madame, I ought not to do it; but yet ” There were 
tears in the hard, steely eyes, which had looked unmoved on so 
many scenes of death. “Poor mother!” he said, softly, “when 
your heart grows too heavy, come to me; Mous pleurerons 

ensemble,” 

The next point was to get out to the ship. This in itself 
was no easy matter, for the town was in a wild, unsettled state, 
full of low characters, quite unsafe for a woman to go about 
alone in. With some misgivings, she at length resolved to 
trust herself to a couple of ferocious-looking boatmen, but a 
friend came unexpectedly to her aid, and arranged for her to 
accompany the doctors in the Government boat, Whilst waiting 
on the quay, she overheard one of these gentlemen say to the 
other: “If this weather continues, we shall have the plague on 
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board, and then they’ll die like rabbits.” For a moment her 
pluck almost deserted her. Only for a moment, however—the 
next, she took her place in the little boat with the greatest 
composure. 

As they neared the hulks several close-shaven heads 
appeared, and she was greeted by a shout: “A lady here! 
We're growing fashionable ! ” 

Heedless of these, and other comments of a very different 
and far more objectionable type, she climbed up on deck, and 
explained her errand to the astonished captain. 

“You shall see your son, madame,” he said; “ but allow me 
to call your attention first to one or two facts. You must realize 
that it would be impossible for me with my handful of officers 
to keep eight hundred desperate men in order should they 
attack us, or even decide to’ escape. In case of any attempt of 
the sort, there is only one thing we can do. Within that battery 
stands a man with a match, and if your son or any other raises 
a finger against us, or jumps overboard, he has orders to set fire 
to the magazine and blow us all up. Vozla/” 

When Francois, pale and emaciated, mounted the ladder, he 
fell back with a cry of surprise. 

“ Mother!” he sobbed, “you here! But it is unheard of! Go 
back at once—at once! This is no place for you.” 

“ My place is with you, my son,” she replied, gravely, clasping 
him in her arms ; and then she unpacked the basket of provisions, 
and persuaded the poor lad to eat something. 

Every day for three weeks she came, until at last she received 
the order for release, and was able to take her boy home and 
nurse him back to health. It was time! For indeed it had 
been a terrible ordeal for the gently-nurtured, delicate young 
fellow, compelled thus to associate with the scum of Paris. Food 
and surroundings were alike execrable. 

I loved to hear my old lady tell this tale in her simple, 
unpretentious way, though it was sad to think that this poor 
Francois, for whom she had suffered so much, died ten years 
later. 

She had need of her brave heart! Time was she used to 
come to Brittany, accompanied by husband, children, grand- 
children. She had lost them all! Yet in her lonely old age she 
was cheery and uncomplaining—could still laugh her gay, 
childlike laugh. Now and again, indeed, a shadow would fall 
upon her face, as once, for instance, when she showed me an old 
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pocket-knife of curious, antique shape: “It has a splendid 
blade,” she said, proudly, “it came from your England. My 
husband gave it to me long ago, and it still cuts well, though 
I have had it in my pocket forty-five years!” 

Gallant old French lady! When any one speaks disparag- 
ingly of your nation, I remember you—your courage, your 
devotion, your lovableness. Shall I ever see you again? 
I wonder. Life is uncertain at best, and yours is nearing its 
end. I think of you as I saw you last, trotting home from 
Mass, with that funny little jog-trot of yours, on an early autumn 
morning. A silver mist was creeping up from the sea, and the 
tall trees in the fields that bordered the lane loomed weird and 
twisted through it. “Good-bye,” you cried, as the carriage 
rolled past, bearing me on to the distant railway, “good-bye till 
next year. Think sometimes of your old grandmother!” 

And I think of you often. 

E. M. WALKER. 








Pre-Reformation Women. 





SINCE that epoch which was the zenith of all ages, when God 
Incarnate walked and taught on earth, surely no century has 
been so interesting as the fifteenth of the Christian era; the 
last century of the Middle Ages, which preluded the earthquake 
shock of the Reformation ; a period supposed to have festered 
all over and all through in such corruption as must of 
necessity have compelled violent upheaval and fiery consump- 
tion of all that was time-honoured with all that was time- 
worn; so that the world might be cleaned up and set going 
again like a watch run down. 

It was the strangest of centuries to be born into, that 
century in which decay met new birth. It was a time of weari- 
ness and energy; a time of languor and wonder; a time of 
darkness and distress, illumined by the dying splendour of the 
lovely ages of faith. The world was full of the clash of arms, 
the heaven was full of portents. Strange lights were flickering 
overhead out of gathering, muttering clouds; beneath, out of 
the corruption of dead ideals ; and men looked around in fear, 
wondering what might be coming upon the earth with this 
shaking of the powers of heaven. The last echo of crusading 
steel rang in strange discord with the declamations of Ziska 
and Huss. Greed of gold and laxity of morals were eating 
the Church within, and strange heresies were assailing her 
without. But though sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound. “Savonarola’s soul went out in fire” that the white 
robe of Christ’s Bride might be kept undefiled. The Christian 
Empire of the East fell before Mohammed II. (1453), but thirty- 
nine years later Columbus stamped the Name of the Saviour 
upon a new world, and the Crescent fled from Western Europe 
before the conquering Cross. 

Amid so much that was stirring and insistent, so much that 
was profoundly disquieting in matters of long-settled order, 
woman arose to her highest dramatic possibility. The fifteenth 
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may be called the century of the woman of tragedy; tragedy, 
which is not a synonym for ruin, or death, but for high 
heroism, the noble suffering of apparent failure. She was 
born of her time, shaped by its conditions, as was the saintly 
princess of crusading days, and the succeeding heroine of 
romance and troubadour-song. The women of this fateful 
century were great governing women, great intellectual women, 
even great warrior women. They might escape the tragedy of 
violent death, but they exhibited all true tragic elements ; 
greatness of soul, depth of heart, strength of brain, working 
out duty amid strenuous circumstance ; weathering storms and 
stress of hostile forces. 

It is too much the easy custom of the present self-admiring 
day—not a bit more self-satisfied, after all, than each day has 
been in its present turn—to hold the women of the past 
as something little better than dolls for their attainments, 
little dearer than slaves for their position and despicable content 
therein. As must be expected from ages whose written records 
are scanty, the women of the past whose names have lived were 
chiefly women of exceptional position. But queens remarkable 
for wisdom or holiness are but products of their time, and their 
fame is rivalled by that of great contemporary literary women 
and patronesses of learning, such as Vittoria Colonna among 
patricians; St. Colette as a reformer, and the Della Robbia 
women as artists, who were of the lower classes. 

It may surprise women of a proud new century to find that 
the high development of women in the latter Middle Age came 
in great measure of their high education, their vast culture. 
These conditions were of far longer standing than the Renais- 
sance proper; that enthusiasm for revived classical learning 
which paganized half Europe. Vallet de Viriville, historian of 
Charles VII. of France, speaks of the French princesses as 
having, ever since the time of Philip Augustus (1180—1I214), 
given themselves to the cultivation of letters. Most ladies of 
rank in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries knew Latin, and 
all were well versed in literature ; in Dante and Chaucer as in 
Boccaccio and the Minnesingers. There were many women 
students in the famous Italian universities, and women pro- 
fessors who, like Hypatia of old, lectured to men. Portia 
belongs to old Italian story, and had she not found disguise 
convenient for domestic reasons, her sex would have encountered 
neither disrespect nor disadvantage. Women learned what they 
VOL. Cll. z 
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liked and as much as they liked, and no one dreamed of 
objection or obstruction ; no one scoffed and no one boasted. 
Learning was held to be as fit for feminine pursuit as 
embroidery and confectionery, and the healing of wounds and 
disease. 

Women shared, too, in the lighter letters and the arts. 
Poetry, it is true, had become fanciful verse-making, and tales 
of chivalry, which had almost supplanted the legends of the 
saints, were sometimes fancifully and curiously interwoven 
therewith. Ballade, roundel, and lay reached their perfection 
with Villon. Boccaccio’s Vovelle were still héld for new and 
were the accepted model for prose fiction. Sir Thomas Malory 
was fashioning from ancient sources his immortal mosaic of 
medizval lore, heroic tradition, chivalric manners, devotion and 
superstition ; gathering into it those strange contrasts of beauty 
and horror, of exalted faith and unnameable foulness which 
present to us a very epitome of the age, at whose dark side no 
one could guess who knew the Arthurian legend only from the 
pure and reverent pages of Tennyson. 

Music, we are told, was in its infancy—that long infancy 
which lasted from the song of the morning stars to—Wagner ? 
Secular music still tinkled sweetly on “citherns and citoles,” in 
the delicate melodies to which our ears, attuned to huge 
orchestras and popular vulgarities, are deaf; as coarsened 
senses miss the spring-tide fragrance of the primrose and the 
growing grass. But church music had not yet exchanged its 
ancient Gregorian grandeur for the more elaborate work of 
Palestrina, which unhappily led to the florid inanities of 
modern Masses. 

Architecture was in decadence though building went on 
with every aid that wealth and generosity, pride and devotion 
could give; but the ancient art had attained perfection long 
ago, and upon the baseness and weakness of over-etherealization, 
over-decoration, the “pestilent Renaissance” rushed; to over- 
whelm with ponderous neo-classicism the spirit which had 
blessed the world with St. Quen, York, Canterbury, Westminster, 
and Notre Dame. But art—+she art par excellence—was arriving 
at supreme expression. Cimabue had gone to nature, and his 
pupil Giotto broke finally with the old bad Byzantine tradition, 
and art increased in wisdom and beauty till it, too, reached the 
height of its glory and fell into the mire of paganism. 

Though the age was stained here and there by the fierce 
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passions and appalling crimes which always attend upon 
decadence, it was not an exceptionally immoral age. Certain 
criminals were conspicuous where crime was published and 
punished conspicuously ; exceptions, rather than types: children 
chiefly of the classical Italian Renaissance. There has always 
endured a strange secret spirit of paganism in Italy, and the 
strong fresh wind of the Renaissance blew those embers into 
flame. 

Into this full and stirring time were born, and by it bred, 
women of commanding character and of great ability. Saints 
were fewer; the times were waiting for Teresa of Avila. In 
the younger and more stalwart nations of the world the old 
ideals lingered longest. 

The fourteenth century closed with the death of Hedwige 
Queen of Poland—perhaps the last of those great and holy 
princesses who shed soft radiance upon the turbulence of the 
Middle Ages: saints like Etheldreda of Ely, the Empress 
Cunegonde, Clothilde of France, Margaret of England and 
Scotland, Elizabeth of Hungary: angels of mercy like Queen 
Cunegonde of Poland, or Maud the Good, Queen of England, 
or Blanche of Castille. 

Hedwige was the second daughter of Louis, King of 
Hungary and Poland, nephew of Casimir the Great. She 
was born in 1371, and upon her father’s death in 1384, she 
was chosen by the Poles for their Queen, her elder sister 
succeeding to Hungary as “le roi Marie.” She had been 
betrothed from infancy to her cousin, William of Austria, 
to whom she was tenderly attached. She went to Cracow to 
be crowned, when it was represented to her that she must not 
only live among her people, but accept a husband according to 
their choice. A Queen must renounce all private predilection. 
They hated and dreaded an alliance with Austria, and urged 
her to marry Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, as a match more 
advantageous to her country. Jagellon was a pagan, but his 
mother was a Christian, and his mind was known to be open 
towards conversion. The poor young Queen, heart-broken, took 
her trouble into the Cathedral of Cracow and laid it at the foot 
of the crucifix. After a long vigil, she rose from her knees with 
her young love conquered, ready to do the will of God and her 
people. She covered the crucifix with the black veil under 
which she had watched and prayed, commanding that it should 
remain thus veiled for ever in memory of her crucified love ; as 
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it remains to this day, and is known as Hedwige’s crucifix. 
William of Austria came to Cracow with a splendid Court, to 
claim his bride, only to find his suit hopeless: to retire and to 
marry Joanna II., Queen of Naples. 

But Hedwige found the yoke easy and the burden light that 
she had taken up so bravely. She fell in love with Jagellon at 
first sight ; a short man, with savage manners but kindly speech. 
She speedily converted him to Christianity, and Lithuania 
followed him into the fold. After baptism he married her and 
reigned with her as Valdimir V. The marriage which brought 
wide new dominions to Poland, extended the "dominion of the 
Church into Russia. 

Hedwige, though so young, and born and bred in wild 
eastern Europe, was not only pious and beautiful, but learned. 
She read the Scriptures constantly and was the first to translate 
them into Polish for popular use. Yet for all her pure life 
and her devotion to her husband, she did not escape calumny 
and the King’s jealous suspicion, any more than did her pre- 
decessor and namesake, St. Hedwige, Queen of Poland, aunt 
of St. Elizabeth: but she too emerged from trial triumphant in 
innocence. 

Her only child, Elizabeth, was not born until 1399, and 
survived birth only three days. Five weeks later, July 17, 1399, 
Hedwige followed her babe to Heaven. She was twenty-eight 
years old. She was never canonized, save by the grateful love 
of her people, who still call her St. Hedwige. Says her epitaph : 


Here lies Hedwige, the Star of Poland. . . . She was able to tame 
her heart by reason and to conquer herself by supernatural strength. 
She was the crown of the Church, the wealth of the clergy, the dew 
of the poor, the honour of the nobility, the pious guardian of the 
people. She loved better to be kind than powerful. There was not 
a spark of pride nor of anger in her. .. . Alas! that royal star has 
set! She has perished, comforter of the afflicted! She has perished, 
our lady, our mother, our hope and our stay. . . . O King of Heaven, 
receive into Thy Paradise this Queen of the Poles! 


Surely no more startling contrast ever came into mortal 
man’s experience than William of Austria found between the 
wife he lost and the wife he gained. For Hedwige, fair and 


"holy, devoted to her people, Joanna II. of Naples! 


For her story this is not the place, typical as she was of the 
dark side of the Renaissance. William of Austria died before 
she succeeded her brother on the throne of Naples. She took 
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for a second husband, James of Bourbon, Count of la Marche, 
who, after stormy matrimonial experiences, escaped from the 
prison in which Joanna pent him; to come under the influence 
of St. Colette, then labouring all over Christendom for the 
reformation of society in general, and of her own Order of 
Poor Clares in particular. The Count of la Marche was 
converted, gave himself up to piety and penance, and presently 
took the Franciscan habit. 

St. Colette—Nicolette Boilet—is famous for her austerities 
and miracles; especially for her wonderful ‘levitations;” famous 
more practically as a great reformer. Born in Picardy in 1380, 
the daughter of a simple carpenter, a prayerful, charitable child, 
early orphaned, she wandered awhile, seeking her vocation. 
First she joined the Béguines, that society of devout women, 
black-veiled and mantled, neither cloistered nor sworn to 
celibacy, who so adorned the Middle Ages by their lives of 
sweet charity. They were chiefly to be found in the Low 
Countries, where they have continued up to the present day. 
But Colette did not find her soul’s satisfaction with the 
Béguines, and she left them for the Third Order of St. Francis. 
That step obliged no leaving of the world, but she retired to a 
hermitage. She found no sphere in solitude for her burning 
energies, and three years later she moved on to a convent of 
Poor Clares at Amiens. The Rule of St. Clare had been 
greatly relaxed by Pope Urban IV., and the nuns were now 
known as Urbanists. Once more she met with disillusion and 
disappointment, but she tried no more experiments. She 
resolved that the Order should be mended, not practically 
ended. She went to Nice to discuss the subject with Cardinal 
Pietro di Luna, Anti-Pope Benedict XIII., who resided at 
Avignon by grace of the French King, and whom, as a loyal 
Frenchwoman, she recognized in all good faith as her spiritual 
sovereign. He approved of her views, which truly were no 
fantasy of egoism, but the views of St. Clare herself. He 
appointed her Superior General of the Poor Clares, and gave 
her the requisite powers for their reform according to her own 
ideal and St. Clare’s. 

Though the flesh of the fifteenth century was no weaker 
than the flesh of the thirteenth, the spirit was far less willing. 
In her own country Colette was esteemed no prophet, and she 
failed there in her high endeavour. But great success crowned 
her efforts in Flanders and the Low Countries, in Savoy and in 
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Spain. Not only did her Sisters accept her reformed Rule, but 
several communities of men followed suit; sons of St. Francis 
who had fallen into yet deeper decadence. Later in the same 
century, Frances of Paula came to reform and to found. 

Colette died at Ghent, March 6, 1446. Her body was 
exposed for public veneration in the church of her convent, 
called of Bethlehem. Her canonization, postponed from 
century to century, was pronounced by Pius VII., March 3, 
1807, but the Franciscans, and even many churches not of her 
Order, had for long years before said a special Office in her 
honour, approved by Clement VIII., Paul V:, Gregory XV., 
and Urban VIII. Her life, with full account of her ecstasies, 
has been written by Devaux, Helyot, Le Bas, Bizouard, and 
others. 

France, during most of Colette’s lifetime, had little mind 
for contemplative piety. The land was passing through a very 
furnace of national disaster ; to be extinguished in such glory 
as has rarely shone upon any age or nation. Civil disorders, 
queenly misdemeanours, and kingly incompetence brought 
foreign conquest upon the unhappy country, and France had 
become an English province. Then, in February, 1429, Joan 
of Arc appeared before the beleaguered Charles VII. at Chinon 
and announced herself as accredited by Heaven to lead his 
army to victory. We need not here recapitulate the splendid 
story : how she raised the siege of Orleans: how the English 
leopards fled before the bannered Christ and the sword of 
St. Catherine of Fierbois: how she saw the King crowned at 
Rheims: how she was deserted, betrayed, and slain, having 
built herself an everlasting name. 

Though hers was an age of intellectual and accomplished 
women, it was by no light of learning, no great military science 
that she vanquished a mighty nation; it was by no stern 
asceticism that she won her glorious way towards the altars 
of the Church. Hers was the might of childlike faith, 
unflinching courage, utter self-devotion, the grace of simple 
goodness. She followed no contemporary fashion, nor example 
ever so high: she relied upon no spell of physical beauty to 
enthral men’s hearts and draw them to her standard. Applause 
was slow to come and quick to go. Popular opinion was all 
against her, yet no other woman and few men have done for 
their country what she did: and she stands for all time before 
all the world as the greatest of women: purest, bravest, noblest. 
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To that same French Court, restored by her from the 
foothold of Bourges to Paris and sovereignty, there came 
another gracious and tragic figure, a princess from the north, 
fated to endure in her innocence as cruel a fortune of obloquy 
and sorrow. This was Margaret, eldest daughter of one of the 
greatest kings and most accomplished princes who ever reigned 
in the British Isles: James I. King of Scots. 

She was born in 1424, just after her father’s return from 
his long English captivity. When she was three years old she 
was asked in marriage by Charles VII. for his son Louis the 
Dauphin, afterwards infamous for ever as Louis XI. Charles 
in desperate plight turned for help to{the “auld alliance;” and he 
asked for dowry with the Lady Margaret, six thousand Scottish 
men-at-arms to help him to free his kingdom from the English 
occupation. There was some years’ delay though the marriage 
treaty was signed. The English Court was startled, and 
threatened interference. Then the Maid rescued France from 
the invader and Charles stood no longer in need of Scottish 
assistance. Not until he in his turn was startled by rumours 
of a marriage between the young King Henry VI. of England 
and a Scottish princess, did he remember his obligations and 
send a fleet to fetch the little girl to her promised kingdom 
and “all a true Stuart’s heritage of woe.” 

It was a rough, war-worn kingdom in which her first twelve 
years were spent, and the heroic efforts of the poet-King to 
sweeten and brighten, to teach and train, met with fierce 
obstruction from his people, and cold discouragement from soil 
and weather. But the Court was pure and cultured, the home 
of happy wedded love. Scottish morality stood very high in 
those days, before the French alliance had brought evil com- 
munications to corrupt its good manners. 

The princess was formally betrothed to the Dauphin in 
January, 1435, but the marriage did not take place until the June 
twelvemonth following, the bridegroom being in his fourteenth 
year. After the ceremony at Tours, the little bride was taken 
into the tender care of the French Queen, Marie of Anjou, 
sister of King Réné “of the Two Sicils and Jerusalem.” 
Early in the following year James was murdered by his nobles 

in the Dominican monastery at Perth. 

In the July of 1437, Margaret’s wretched married life began. 
From the first her husband hated and insulted her, chiefly 
because she had been chosen for him by his equally hated 
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father, whom he opposed in every possible way. Yet all 
contemporary chroniclers praise her without one dissentient 
voice ; extolling her beauty, her goodness, and graciousness, 
her sweetness, her cultivated intellect. “Hers was a noble nature,” 
says Duclos ; “an ardent brain and heart, but a frail body: 
passionately fond of poetry and the arts, she would pass days 


and nights in reading and writing verses.” “She was a good 
and lovely lady,” says Alain Chartier; “beautiful and well- 
formed,” says De Coucy ; “ ... furnished and adorned with all 


good conditions that high and noble ladies can possess,” 

As her father had found in letters sweet solace in captivity, 
so she sought in the same way to forget her husband’s cruelty 
and neglect. She eagerly acquainted herself with the language 
and literature of her adopted country, and under Alain 
Chartier, sweetest and ugliest of singers, father of French 
eloquence, she studied the art of ballade and roundel-making, as 
a century later Mary Stuart studied under Ronsard. 

Jean Bouchet, the Angevin chronicler, gives the picturesque 
story which is repeated by all her chroniclers: how one day 
crossing a hall with her lords and ladies she came upon Alain 
Chartier asleep on a bench: and how she stooped and kissed 
his lips, to the amazement of her attendants that the Dauphi- 
ness should kiss such an ugly old man. “I have not kissed the 
man,” she said, “but the precious mouth from which such 
beauteous words have come forth.” 

No scandal ever touched Margaret’s fair name because 
of that gracious, impulsive kiss. No reward was then held too 
high for the meed of the minstrel. Had she lived a century 
later, when religious revolt had distorted men’s minds to seeing 
evil in innocence, his fate might have been the fate of Chastelard 
and Rizzio. Like all the Stuarts, she was easy and accessible 
to those around her. Such ways were not in favour at the 
always formal French Court, where her flowing style of dress, 
too, met with disfavour. “Have you seen that lady?” asked 
her husband’s familiar, Jamet de Tillay. “She has rather the 
manners of a courtesan than of a great princess.” 

By the hand of Jamet de Tillay she received her death- 
blow. Itwas her habit to sit up late, sometimes, indeed, until 
dawn, with her ladies, composing verses. One summer night 
in 1445, she sat with her ladies in the firelight listening to the 
Sire d’Estouteville, who held forth on the topics dear to those 
gentle ladies who, like Dante’s friends, had “ intelletto d’amore,” 
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love, chivalry, and gracious arts. In her absorption, the 
Dauphiness had forgotten to order lamps to be lighted. Into 
the great, dim chamber stumbled her husband’s spy, Jamet de 
Tillay, seeing only what he was sent to see, crying out against 
the impropriety of the firelit symposium. 

He went with his tale to the Dauphin, who coarsely accused 
his wife of light conduct. She protested her innocence “upon 
the perdition of her soul,” but the horrible charge was more 
than her sensitive spirit and fragile body could bear. From 
that fatal night she fell into deep depression and began to pine 
away. . Taunts thrown at her childlessness preyed, too, upon 
her mind, and she knew Louis wished for her death to make 
another marriage. She caught cold after making a pilgrimage 
on August 7th with the King, who loved her dearly. A chill 
after over-heating brought on pleurisy. She had no strength 
nor desire to rally. Her heart was broken already. They laid 
her in the cloister of Chalons Cathedral. The doctors assured the 
distracted King that there was no reason why she should not 
recover. Jamet de Tillay declared nothing ailed her but love- 
sickness. But she kept moaning, “Oh! Jamet, Jamet, you 
have gained your purpose. If I die, it is through you, by the 
fair words you have spoken of me falsely.” Then she would 
beat her breast, crying, “By my God, by my baptism, I have 
not deserved it. I have never wronged my lord the Dauphin.” 
Her confessor and her ladies entreated her to forgive de Tillay, 
but only at the last could she say she had forgiven him from 
her heart. She died after a week’s illness, 16th August, 1445, 
“done to death by slanderous tongues,” in her twentieth year, 
wailing, “ Fi de la vie de ce monde. Ne m’en parlez pas.” 

The grief-stricken King wished to bury her in St. Denis, but 
it was her own desire to be buried in a chapel which she had 
intended to erect at St. Laon de Thouars for the repose of her 
father’s soul. So they laid her in Chalons Cathedral until her 
chapel was ready, where a splendid sculptured tomb was raised 
over her body by Charles VII. 

Two of her sisters shared with her the inheritance of their 
father's poetic talent: the Lady Ysabeau, married to the Duc 
de Bretagne, and the Lady Eleanor, who married Sigismund, 
Duke of Austria, for whose amusement she translated the 
“Romance of Ponthus and Sidoyne” into German. 


1 It is strange that Villon does not mention her in his famous Ba//ade of Dead 
Ladies, though Joan of Arc appears there, nor in any other poem. 
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Out of that same French Court came another Margaret 
to still darker tragedy. In the very year that Margaret of 
Scotland died, Margaret of Anjou was married to the youthful 
Henry VI. of England, late, de facto, of France. Never was 
princess called from courts of love and contests of Minnesingers 
to keener sorrow and fiercer struggle. Never did royal bride 
find sharper thorns in the crown of a great kingdom. Never 
was woman confronted with more tremendous responsibilities, 
more appalling perils. Never did woman more valiantly rise 
to the occasion. 

She was fifteen, beautiful and high-spirited. Henry was 
gentle and deeply religious. But the madness of his grand- 
father, Charles VI., was upon him, and when, after nine years, 
their son was born, he could neither rejoice in him nor know 
him. 

So Margaret, a foreigner, unpopular as a Frenchwoman,} 
found herself at twenty-four years of age charged with the 
onerous sovereignty of England in the name of an insane 
husband and an infant son. On the steps of the throne, opposed 
to her in council, stood Richard Duke of York, lawful heir of 
the realm, a brave and popular prince, who had hoped from the 
long lack of a Lancastrian heir and the intermittent insanity 
of the reigning King, to recover his lost rights ; lost anew with 
the birth of Edward Prince of Wales. Beside him, there was 
a crowd of powerful, turbulent barons, watching opportunity 
for the increase of their power at the expense of the Crown; 
chief among them, the Earl of Warwick, whose sword thrown 
in the balance would make and unmake kings. And what the 
power of a baronage was at that end of the Middle Ages, let 
the tempestuous histories of Germany and Italy, the tragic fate 
of two Stuart kings, tell. 

Margaret set herself, unflinchingly, to take up the burden 
and defend her child’s inheritance; first, to win the love and 
pity of the nation for the little golden-haired “child of sorrow 
and infelicity,” as it loved and pitied his holy, sorely afflicted 
father. But she could not hold back the coming storm by 
gentle methods. The mass of mailed might against her was 
too strong. The quarrel must be fought out in the field. The 
King could not lead his army, so his brave wife stepped into 
the breach to do battle for her helpless husband and child. 


1 According to her marriage treaty, Henry had had to give up Maine and Anjou, 
which, with several French cities, England still held. 
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Was it a fierce, cruel woman, all unsexed, who fought those 
twelve pitched battles of the Roses? Spinning at home would 
not have served the pressing need: would have meant the light 
flinging away of a crown, the vain waste of brave lives. Never 
was a war like this war for ferocity and lack of patriotism. The 
soldiers of either Rose fought for their own hands alone. Each 
camp was full of waverers and traitors. Each side, on its turn of 
victory, stained its cause with savage cruelty. There is nothing 
to choose between the needless cruelty of “pretty Rutland’s” 
murder and the tragedy of Tewkesbury: between brave York’s 
head crowned with paper and the “bloody supper” at the 
Tower. Yet surely in its leaders the usurping Red Rose bears 
the palm, rather than the White Rose of hereditary right. For, 
“lascivious Edward, perjured Clarence, and misshapen Dick,” 
the Red Rose may glory in the holy King, as truly kingly as 
he was saintly when the cloud would pass from his mind; the 
brave and faithful Queen; “the gallant-springing, brave Planta- 
genet” prince, flinging himself, boy as he was, upon the Yorkist 
‘ spears, in his last desperate stand for his father’s crown; captive, 
defying his conquerors till he fell beneath their daggers, “an 
angel with bright hair dabbled in blood.” 

What wonder that his frantic mother cursed his murderers, 
a curse that cried for the innocent blood of Edward’s sons? 
Yet, brave and faithful to the last, she nerved herself to grace 
the triumph of the murderer, in the vain hope that her humili- 
ation might save her husband’s life ; true martyr as she walked 
that way of sorrow, her proud head discrowned, and the double 
sword of shame and mother-agony piercing her heart. 

It is regrettable that of native Englishwomen of her time, 
history cannot boast. The princesses were no heroines; the 
“poor, painted queen” of the White Rose; proud Cecily, 
Duchess of York; the puppet-daughters of the kingmaker. 
The most conspicuous woman on the steps of the throne brought 
deadly dishonour to her high position, but as she was eminently 
typical of her time she may find place here: Eleanor Cobham, 
Duchess of Gloucester. 

One of the chief branches of renascent science was 
research into the occult. Magic, indeed, under one name or 
another, has spread its lures in all ages, though Christianity 
had scotched the snake of sorcery, until new lights on the 
fascinating subject were brought from the East by the Crusaders, 
and the Templars themselves perished under suspicion of 
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unlawful dealings with the unseen. Alchemy was, nevertheless, 
for long an honest science, early chemistry ; studied earnestly 
by Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and other 
monastic scholars. But science became sorcery. Search for 
the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life having failed by 
lawful means, too ardent students turned in desperation to 
discover the longed-for secrets by direct dealing with Satan, 
and the manufacture of gold from baser metals was made felony 
in England by Henry IV. in 1404. 

His son, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, married his 
mistress, Eleanor Cobham, a lady in the suite of his first but 
unlawful wife, Jacqueline of Hainault. In 1435, his brothers 
being dead, he stood next in the succession after his feeble 
young nephew, King Henry VI. He was a learned, bookish 
man, the Duke Humphrey of the Bodleian Library ; given 
to dabbling in astrology and magic; also to political intrigue. 
In 1441, his royal nephew had become so weak in body and 
mind that popular theory settled he must be _ bewitched. 
Suspicion fell first upon a priest, Roger Bolingbroke, whose 
sorceries were exposed in St. Paul’s Churchyard with incontro- 
vertible evidence of necromantic paraphernalia. He tried to 
save himself by incriminating a greater confederate, and avowed 
himself the pupil of the Duchess of Gloucester in the black art. 
Eleanor fled to the sanctuary of Westminster, but neither 
sanctuary nor royalty availed to shield sorcery, and she was 
arrested and tried. She protested that she had ordered 
Bolingbroke only to find out how long the King would live ; 
but a fire-wasted image of Henry was found among her effects, 
and there was no hope for her. The dark story of her crimes 
was revealed. She was no novice in the art. Duke Humphrey’s 
love she had certainly tried to win by the use of potions from 
Marjory Jourdemain, the witch of Eye. With Southwell, a 
canon of St. Paul’s, they were wont to invoke Satan under the 
name of Mz/l’ouvrier. Bolingbroke was hanged and quartered 
for treason, practising against the King’s life, and Southwell 
died in the Tower. Marjory, the witch, was burned. Duchess 
Eleanor was made to walk through the streets of London in 
a white sheet, barefoot and bareheaded, carrying a lighted 
taper; then imprisoned for life, first in Chester Castle, in 
custody of Sir Thomas Stanley, who was charged with a 
hundred marks for her support ; later in Peel Castle, where she 
died. Her husband dared not so much as protest. In 1447, 
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he was charged with high treason, a new conspiracy, and a few 
days later was found mysteriously dead in his bed, 

In the French Court women still were the glory of the 
House of France. After Margaret the poet, and Margaret 
the warrior, followed the daughters and daughter-in-law of the 
terrible Louis XI. There was first the elder daughter of his 
second marriage with Charlotte of Savoy ; Anne of Valois, wife 
of Pierre, Lord of Beaujen. So wise and so loyal was this Lady 
of Beaujen, that her father, wise as he was wicked, appointed 
her regent for her brother, Charles VIII., to the exclusion of 
all the princes of the blood, whose dangerous power he feared 
to increase. Louis, Duke of Orleans, first prince of the blood 
and her brother-in-law, immediately revolted against her. She 
defeated him, imprisoned him for two years in the Castle 
of Bourges, and shut up his confederate, De Comines, for eight 
months in an iron cage. When the Duke succeeded Charles as 
Louis XII., he heaped favours upon the Lady of Beaujen. 
“The King of France did not remember the injuries done to the 

. Duke of Orleans.” He remembered only Anne’s great services 
to France. 

With her younger sister, Joan, his relations were less kind. 
He was forced to marry her, a twelve-year-old girl, small, 
deformed, plain-featured, but lovely with the loveliness of the 
soul that shone in her candid eyes; so sweet and gentle that 
all who knew her loved her, save her husband. His hatred and 
unkindness failed to lessen her love for him, and she stood his 
loyal friend even in his treasons against her brother, begging 
for his pardon with tears. In return, as soon as he became 
King, he obtained dissolution of their marriage from Pope 
Alexander VI., and married the greatest heiress in Europe and 
widow of the late King Charles VIII., Anne of Bretagne. Joan 
made no opposition to her divorce, but meekly retired to her 
dower-house of Berri to give her life wholly to charity. In 
1500, she founded the Order of the Annunciation at Bourges, 
which she joined in 1504, the year before her death. She was 
canonized by Benedict XIV. 

Her successor in the Queen-consortship, Anne, Duchess 
of Bretagne in her own right, twice Queen of France, was 
married first by proxy, to Maximilian of Austria, widower of 
Mary of Burgundy, while Charles VIII. was betrothed to 
Maximilian’s little daughter Margaret, of whom more presently. 
Mary, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, had died at 
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Bruges, from a riding accident, in 1482, aged twenty-five, to 
the great distress of the Flemings, though they had worried 
her sadly during her life. Maximilian was so poor when he 
married her, heiress of Burgundy and the Low Countries, 
that she had to pay all the expenses of their wedding, even 
to provide the bridegroom’s carriages and give largesse to his 
people. 

The French could not stand the idea of France and 
Burgundy being united, and in 1493 both marriages were broken 
off, the Duke of Orleans acting as negotiator. Charles VIII. was 
married to Anne of Bretagne, and Margaret of. Burgundy was 
betrothed to John of Castile, only son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Anne was beautiful, clever, and good; a little lame, but not 
beyond concealment. Charles was a sickly, ugly, most immoral 
little creature, who could neither read nor write when he came to 
the throne, but extraordinarily lovable withal. His wife and all 
his subjects adored him. He had the sweet temper of his sister 
Joan; was never in his life known to say an unkind word, and 
was brave and generous to excess. When he died in his 
twenty-eighth year, his widow lay on the ground and wept 
without ceasing, refusing food for two days. It was the time- 
honoured custom of widowed French Queens to mourn in white, 
but nothing but deepest black would serve Anne as befitting 
the darkness of her sorrow. 

She was consoled by the new King, Louis XII., who had 
long loved her. He divorced Joan and married her nine months 
after Charles’ death. 

She was an excellent Queen, virtuous and industrious, but 
proud and masterful, having learnt her value early. But her 
husband, her chief subject, rarely objected to her rule, happy in 
knowing her faithful; his “Bretonne,” he called her, in fond 
laughter at her patriotic affection for her own duchy. She 
loved and encouraged learning and liked to show off her own 
learning with some affectation of a profundity that was not 
hers. She was “the fair Queen of France” who sent James IV. 
to his ruin at Flodden; not out of any softer sentiment than 
political design. She died a few months after her royal knight- 
errant fell at Flodden. She was the first Queen of France who 
had guards of her own, and she instituted the office of maids of 
honour. 

Margaret of Austria, the first bride of Anne’s first husband, 
having missed the crown of France, went over the sea to put on 
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the crowns of Spain and the Indies. But luck was ever against 
her matrimonial ventures. On the voyage a storm arose and 
the royal bark was all but wrecked. The spirit of Charles the 
Bold was in his grand-daughter. Struck by the humour of 
the situation, even while tossing on the waves in momentary 
expectation of death, she scribbled her own epitaph on her 
tablets : 


Cy giste Margot, la gente demoiselle, 
Qui eut deux maris et si mourut pucelle. 


The coolness of this little 7ew-d’esprzt Fontenelle declared to 
be more heroic than the death of Cato or that of the Emperor 
Adrian. 

She survived, however, to marry the heir of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, John of Castile, but again missed a crown, being 
widowed in six months. Next, she married Philibert le Beau, 
Duke of Savoy, who died three years after. She made no 
further matrimonial experiments, but distinguished herself 
greatly as Governess of the Netherlands under her father, the 
Emperor Maximilian. He entrusted her with the education of 
his grandson and heir, the future Charles V., son of her brother 
Philip and the mad Joanna, Queen of Spain, sister and heir of 
John of Castile. She died in 1530. 

With the mighty mother of John of Castile the tale of Pre- 
Reformation women may worthily close; for space forbids to 
tell of the great ladies of Italy who embodied the best spirit of 
the Renaissance; of Alessandra Scala, of the accomplished 
Princesses of Ferrara; of Catherine Cornaro; or of the women 
who made the shadow of its glory, such as Joanna II. of Naples 
and Lucrezia Borgia. 

Isabel of Castile, the strong and able sovereign whose 
determination and generalship delivered Spain from the alien- 
ation that for nearly eight centuries had sucked away her life, 
whose faith and bounty brought the New World under her 
free sceptre, was born in 1451, and was the only daughter of 
John II. of Castile. As she} had two brothers, there seemed 
for the first seventeen years of her life to be little chance of her 
wearing even the crown of Castile, which like the other crowns 
of Spain, Aragon, Leon, Navarre, had always been heritable by 
women. Her elder brother Henry succeeded their father, and 
for twelve years the Infanta lived quietly with her mother, 
Isabel of Portugal, at the little village of Arevalo, where she 
was carefully and piously brought up, while misfortune and 
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disturbances harassed the kingdom. When she was nine years 
old, the King of Aragon sought her for his second son 
Ferdinand. But poor, feeble Henry IV. had no children. His 
younger brother Alfonso was probably a weakling too. It 
seemed therefore that Isabel might become heiress of Castile, 
and Henry saw in Ferdinand’s elder brother, Don Carlos, forty 
years old, a more fitting match for his little sister with her great 
expectations. Three years later, Don Carlos was poisoned by 
his father and stepmother, and then Ferdinand as heir of Aragon 
might aspire to the heiress of Castile. Then followed the 
scandal of “the Beltraneja,” when the Queen of, Spain tried to 
foist her illegitimate daughter upon the succession ; the refusal 
of the Castilian nobility to accept her, their threat to depose 
the innocent, deceived king in favour of his brother Alfonso ; 
the death of Alfonso (1468) in the sudden way so prevalent 
among important people in those later Renaissant days; and 
the turning of his party to Isabel as their chosen Queen. But 
Isabel refused to share in such treason and promised her brother 
to remain his dutiful subject upon condition of his formal 
repudiation of Count Beltran’s little daughter and acknowledg- 
ment of herself as Princess of the Asturias and heiress to the 
throne. 

Now suitors were plentiful. King Henry favoured Alfonso 
of Portugal, but she took the matter quietly and firmly into 
her own hands. Her great soul and strong intellect had grown 
and strengthened while she watched from her retreat the stormy 
sea of Peninsular politics. She knew she needed support, and 
she had always liked the idea of Ferdinand of Aragon, though 
she had never seen him. She dared oppose no more than 
passive resistance to her brother’s will, but she secretly signed 
a contract of marriage with Ferdinand, March 5, 1469. In the 
following October, Ferdinand managed to evade the spies by 
whom his betrothed was surrounded, and after encountering 
terrific dangers by the way, arrived unexpectedly at the Infanta’s 
Court at Valladolid. They were married privately, after noti- 
fying their intention to the King, but without waiting for his 
consent. 

In 1474, the King of Castile died and Isabel succeeded him, 
opposed only by La Beltraneja and her faction. Five years 
later the King of Aragon died. Ferdinand succeeded him 
and the kingdoms were for ever united as the kingdom of 
Spain. 
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To the great mind of this Queen was due the glory reaped 
by Spain. It was on her insistence that the nation armed for its 
last struggle with the Moors; her triumph when, on January 2, 
1492, the banner of Christian Spain waved over Granada. In 
honour of their victory the sovereigns were given by Inno- 
cent VIII. the title of Most Catholic King and Queen. 

In that same splendid year the kingdom of the Indies was 
added to the style of Spain. Turning from royal rebuff and 
scholarly sneer, the Genoese adventurer came to the great 
Catholic Queen to find sympathy, faith, and support, and the 
Castles and the Lions flew over that wide new Empire of which 
only the name and the memory remain to-day. 

She governed her native kingdom wisely and successfully. 
The defects of her qualities, pride, ambition, hardness, excessive 
jealousy of her authority, served her country as usefully as her 
virtues and talents. That the Inquisition was established under 
her authority testifies to her zealous orthodoxy rather than to 
cruelty: that it worked on lines which appal the sensitive blood 
of to-day was owing to those lines being laid among a people 
whose callousness to torture is shown by the conditions of their 
time-honoured national sport. 

Great Queen she was and glorious in her meridian, but her 
sun went down behind clouds of heavy domestic sorrow. Her 
only son died young and childless. Her eldest daughter, 
Isabel, after three months of happy marriage to the heir of 
Portugal, saw her husband thrown and killed before her eyes. 
She died childless in 1498. The Queen’s second daughter, 
Queen of Portugal, died in childbed, and her infant’s death, 
two years later, lost Portugal to the union of the Peninsular 
crowns. The third Princess, Joanna, married Philip the Fair 
of Austria, and was driven incurably mad by his infidelities. 
The youngest Princess, Catherine, neglected bride of Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, was widowed five months after marriage. Her 
later misfortunes her mother did not live to know. Isabel died 
overwhelmed by affliction in November, 1504. 

The famous women who carried on the tradition of virtue 
and culture belong to the Reformation period; Vittoria Colonna, 
Marguerite of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, a Marguerite des 
Marguerites; Leonora d’Este, beloved of Tasso; Renée, 
Duchess of Ferrara. It was a fiery crucible which brought 
out the best and the worst of all. No sex was spared. Every 
soul was called to fight the fight of faith, Women, like men, 
VOL. Cll. AA 
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were theologians; women, like men, preached; women, like 


men, suffered. 
“ Old decays, but fosters new creations.” They foster poisons 
too and monstrous growths; heresy, murder, lust, sorcery, 


cruelty. 
Old decays, but fosters new creations, 
Bones and ashes feed the golden corn ; 
Fresh elixirs wander every moment 
Down the veins through which the live past feeds its child, the live unborn. 


A. SHIELD. 

















Fasting and Leprosy. 


—__ 


THE great Lord Burleigh has left it upon record in a letter to 
his son, that “no fool is more foolsome than a she-fool.” We 
should be inclined to amend that ungallant saying, and to urge 
that no fool is really more foolsome than your humanitarian 
crank, though it must always be admitted that the Ladies 
Leagueress or the “ Protestant Woman” may press him hard. 
If any one be tempted to doubt the truth of this dictum, let 
him consult a letter, or rather one of a series of letters, which 
. appeared recently in the Zzmes, under the heading, “Roman 
Catholicism and Leprosy.” The writer’s purpose was to show, 
in the name of the most up-to-date scientific research, that 
the chief responsible cause of leprosy both in the Middle Ages 
and at the present day is the law of abstinence from flesh-meat 
in the Roman Catholic Church. “I have adduced,” says the 
writer, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, referring to his earlier letters, 
“facts tending to show that the fast-days enjoined by the 
Roman Catholic Church are in many parts of the world 
conducive to the spread of that disease,” and further on 
Mr. Hutchinson, while he is good enough to say that the same 
Church “has in all ages been zealous in its care for the 
poor leper,” is nevertheless constrained to add that, “by the 
irony of fate it has inadvertently been producing in a thousand 
places objects for its own charity.” The attention of the 
authorities of the same communion ought, he thinks, to be 
directed to the pernicious consequences which result from 
this adherence to old-fashioned superstitions. Mr. Hutchinson 
claims to have discovered that the spread of leprosy is due not 
to contagion, but solely to the germination and consequent 
diffusion of the lepra bacillus in the tissues of imperfectly 
cured or putrid fish; and he points triumphantly to the fact 
that, whereas in India, with a population of Mohammedans and 
Hindoos, the proportion of lepers is only 6 per 10,000, in 
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Colombia, which is a Catholic State, the proportion of lepers 
is 70 per 10,000. These statistics, of course, are conclusive. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hutchinson has thought it 
unnecessary to prove that the Colombians make exceptional 
use of fish as an article of diet. He assumes that it must be so 
from the fact that this Central American State is officially 
described as Roman Catholic, oblivious of the existence of such 
complications as the “ Bulas de Carnes” which practically make 
most Spanish-speaking races as independent of fish as if they 
were Protestants. It is also quite natural that he should assume 
that the population of Spanish America observe the fasts of the 
Church as rigorously as so many Carmelite novices. But let us 
begin with the previous question which Mr. Hutchinson claims 
to have investigated so thoroughly. Is it an undisputed fact 
that the eating of fish in any shape or form is the cause of 
leprosy ? We turn to the very newest and most authoritative work 
on cutaneous disorders published in this country. The author, 
Dr. H. Radcliffe-Crocker, is a specialist attached to one of the 
best London Hospitals, and a corresponding or honorary 
member of almost every dermatological society in Europe. In 
the third edition of his treatise on Diseases of the Skin, published 
in the present year (1903), the writer says: 


Eating fish, especially if salt or unsound, is supposed by some high 
authorities to be the cause of leprosy, the idea having probably arisen 
from fish being a staple article of diet in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries where leprosy is endemic; but, since in many countries, 
where, either from religious prejudices or other circumstances, no fish 
is eaten, yet leprosy is rife, this theory must be regarded as untenable as 
the sole cause, though if it should turn out, as many suppose, that an 
intermediary host is required before the bacillus will flourish in the 
human subject, it would be natural to turn to the food or the water to 
find the intermediary. 


We underline three words in the last sentence because they 
suggest an admirable parallel for the No-Popery crusade which 
Mr. Hutchinson has been pressing upon the readers of our 
leading journal. If any wealthy licensed victualler should 
devote his private means to analyzing the fluid supplied by our 
water-companies and should then write to the TZimes to 
denounce Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the Temperance League as the 
cardinal enemies of sound hygiene, we should have a sufficiently 


} The Times, Sept. 5thy 1903. 
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exact parallel of the logic which underlies Mr. Hutchinson’s 
recent tirade. 

The Catholic Church forbids the’ use of meat on a number 
of days averaging about one in six throughout the year. It 
might occur to some of us that when we are dealing with the 
poor and labouring classes who are most exposed to the ravages 
of leprosy, the vast majority have to do without meat for rather 
more days than one in six, whether they be Protestants or 
Catholics, Jews or Mohammedans, owing to causes quite 
unconnected with their religious beliefs. The Catholic Church 
constrains no man to eat fish, much less putrid fish, any 
more than Sir Wilfrid Lawson constrains his followers to drink 
inferior cocoa or unfiltered water. Milk and eggs, rice and 
every kind of vegetable food are always, or nearly always, 
available. What is more, a Catholic who is too poor ordinarily 
to buy meat, is not forbidden to eat the meal of meat that may 
by chance be offered to him on a Friday. These are elementary 
facts which every Catholic knows, and yet Mr. Hutchinson 
makes not the slightest attempt to inquire about the matter, 
but writes a long letter to the Zzmes to point out the abuses 
of a system of which he is absolutely ignorant. 

But let us return to the question of the cause of leprosy. 
We have had the curiosity to follow up the doubt suggested by 
Mr. Hutchinson’s theories, and to endeavour to ascertain from 
the medical journals what is in reality the present state of 
expert opinion on the subject. Fortunately in the report of 
certain meetings of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
held at no less recent a date than the June of last year (1902), 
we came upon the very data that we were anxious to meet 
with, in a discussion which then took place on the Etiology of 
leprosy. That this was a thoroughly competent and repre- 
sentative meeting, may be readily inferred from a preliminary 
notice which appeared among the “ Annotations” of the Lancet 


(June 7th, 1902). 


The discussion on leprosy at the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society next Tuesday is likely to be of exceptional interest. 
Dr. Hansen, of Bergen, is expected to be present, and will probably 
take part in the debate. Two important papers were read at the last 
meeting, when time did not allow of any discussion. Mr. T. J. Tonkin, 
who deals with the Soudan district, upholds the opinion that a poor 
diet, chiefly of vegetables, is a very important predisponent, while 
Mr. J. Hutchinson contends that no predisposition is necessary, and 
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that the bacillus is introduced into the system by means of badly 
cured fish. Both admit that the disease is communicated from person 
to person, but both regard diet as of primary importance and place 
contagion in a second position. Mr. Hutchinson believes that the 
transference is effected solely through the stomach, and never by touch 
or inhalation. 


In the following number of the Lancet the discussion will be 
found reported in considerable detail. The German specialist, 
Dr. Hansen, who is the first authority on the subject in Europe, 
the discoverer of the bacillus, and the joint editor of Lepra,a 
periodical devoted to leprosy, began his speech by professing 
belief in the contagiousness of the disease. “Fish eating,” he 
said, “did not meet all the facts of the case.” And during 
the rest of his address he argued steadily against the conclu- 
sions of Mr. Hutchinson, maintaining, on the other hand, that 
“all cases could probably be explained on the theory of 
contagion.” 

The next speaker, Dr. George Thin, the author of an 
important work on leprosy, equally rejected Mr. Hutchinson’s 
view, though he complimented that gentleman on his painstaking 
researches. Moreover, Dr. Thin mentioned incidentally that 
“the Royal Commission on leprosy had investigated the 
question, and had reported that leprosy was propagated 
independently of fish or any kind of food.” 

Dr. Patrick Manson amongst other remarks “agreed with 
Dr. Price that neither a deficiency of nitrogenous food, as 
suggested by Mr. Tonkin, nor the salt fish theory pro- 
pounded by Mr. Hutchinson were tenable.” Sir William 
Kynsey said that dried fish was used universally all over 
Ceylon, but that the leprosy was confined to certain foci along 
the coast. 

Dr. T. M. Young, speaking after a long practical acquaint- 
ance with leprosy, “had not found that the leprosy bacillus was 
very common in the open sores of fishermen;” and conse- 
quently argued against Mr. Hutchinson’s theory. 

Dr.G. A. Heron declared that “the conveyance of leprosy 
by salt fish was at present based purely on theory.” He 
entirely agreed with Dr. Thin and Dr. Manson. Altogether 
there were in India one hundred and sixty-two lepers who had 
never tasted fish in their lives. 

We have only picked out a few characteristic sentences from 
the Lancet’s report, but, to sum up, out of nine specialists who 
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took part in the discussion there was not a single voice raised 
in agreement with Mr. Hutchinson ; and this gentleman himself 
when replying to his critics in his final speech, after owning 
that “the presence of the bacillus in the fish must be the 
crucial test of his theory,” admitted that the bacillus had not 
yet been found, though “he was living daily in the expectation 
that it would be discovered there.” That expectation, which 
Dr. Hutchinson had expressed with equal confidence ten years 
before, still remains unfulfilled.! 

Now it is not a little instructive as an illustration of the 
modesty which goes hand in hand with science to find an 
eminent specialist not only taking for granted the absolute 
truth of a theory so much contested, but writing to denounce 
the obscurantism of the Catholic Church because it has neglected 
to change its whole system to suit his new discovery. Not 
indeed that the discovery is properly speaking new. Ever since 
the Middle Ages the idea has prevailed that the eating of ill- 
cured fish was largely responsible for the spread of leprosy,” and 
. in the fourteenth century statutes of the leper-house of Sherburn, 
near Durham, as Dr. Creighton shows, it is expressly laid down 
that the fresh fish is to be always sweet and wholesome, and that 
failing fresh fish red herrings might be substituted, but only if 
well cured. But Mr. Hutchinson has discovered, so he believes, 
that fish is the oxly vehicle by which the bacillus of leprosy is 
communicated to the human subject ; and here, so far as we can 
ascertain, there is hardly a single physician of any name who 


1 We may note that Mr. Hutchinson’s letter afforded the 7imes an opportunity 
of advertising its Encyclopedia of which that journal unaccountably failed to 
take advantage. Why did not the editor append this quotation to his correspondent’s 
epistle ? 

**It is difficult to find any explanation of the geographical distribution and 
behaviour of leprosy. It seems to affect islands and the sea coast more than the 
interior, and to some extent this gives colour to the old belief that it is caused or 
fostered by a fish diet, which has been revived by Mr. Hutchinson, but is not 
generally accepted. Leprosy is found in interiors where fish is not an article of 
diet.” (Zimes Encyclopedia, vol. xxx. Article Leprosy, p. 200.) 

2 See Creighton, 4 History of Epidemics in Britain, vol. i. p. 113. Two 
medizval writers, Gordonio and Gilbertus Anglicus, recommend that to escape 
leprosy all salted fish and meat and dried bacon should be avoided. Polwhele in his 
History of Cornwall, writing of leprosy about the year 1800, remarks: ‘‘ The more 
prevailing notion is that leprosy was generated by the eating of salmon too frequently 
and at unseasonable times. That our forefathers thought so is evident from covenants 
which I have seen in this county and in Devon stipulating that no apprentices or 
servants shall be obliged to dine on salmon more than once or twice in the week. 
And we are told that in consequence of a due abstinence from salmon, lazar-houses 
became no longer necessary.” (vol. vii. p. 88.) 
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agrees with his conclusions.’ Apart from the large group, 
embracing some of the most distinguished specialists in the 
world, who declare that diet has nothing whatever to do with 
the propagation of the disease, there are also a considerable 
number who believe like Dr. Crocker, quoted above, that almost 
any sort of insanitary food, particularly badly salted meat, may 
predispose to the development of the bacillus or possibly even 
introduce it into the system. Thus Dr. Creighton, who speaks 
appreciatively of Mr. Hutchinson’s researches, is nevertheless 
quite explicit in his statement that “it is not only half-cured or 
semi-putrid fish (which is dangerous), but half-cured or semi- 
putrid flesh of any kind. The most general expression for 
leprosy is a semi-putrid or toxic character of animal food, just as 
for the allied pel/agra, it is a semi-putrid or toxic character of the 
bread or porridge.” If this view be correct, and as compared with 
Mr. Hutchinson’s extreme theory the weight of scientific opinion 
in its favour is overwhelming, how in the name of common sense 
can the law of abstinence be blamed, as if it introduced into 
the conditions a dangerous element which would otherwise be 
wanting? Those of the poorer population who would eat 
imperfectly cured fish on the Friday are also the very same 
persons who for the same reason of poverty would eat rancid 
bacon or putrid meat on other days, and are probably only 
too likely to regard this diseased meat as a luxury, being 
forced to content themselves at ordinary times with fish which 
is in many places the much cheaper article of diet. Is 
“Romanism” to bear the responsibility of all the poverty which 
exists throughout the world, and to be charged with the death 
and disease that necessarily go along with it? 

But there remains always one prima facie argument, of 
which, without stating it very clearly, Mr. Hutchinson’s letter 
takes full advantage, viz., that during the Middle Ages, while 
Romanism and consequently fasting were universal in Europe, 
leprosy was endemic both in England and on the Continent, 
whereas now that the Reformation has introduced a revolt from 
Romish practices, the disease has practically disappeared. If 


1 I have unfortunately been unable to obtain access to the recent and most 
important monograph of Dr. Sauton, Za Léfrose, but from the periodical Lepra, where 
it is accorded the unusual compliment of being reviewed twice, once in French by a 
Paris specialist, and again by another specialist in German, I gather that the author’s 
views as to the etiology of the disease are fundamentally opposed to those of 
Mr. Hutchinson. 
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this were really advanced as a serious piece of reasoning, one 
would be tempted to ask how is it that leprosy has not retained 
its hold in Catholic countries like France, Ireland, or Italy, 
while disappearing from such Protestant lands as Great Britain 
and Scandinavia. But whatever Mr. Hutchinson may seem to 
insinuate in his letter to the Zzmes, when he is tilting at 
Romanism, we are fortunately able to quote other words of his 
written at a less contentious moment, which leave a very 
different impression. In an article contributed in 1890 to the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, the leading organ of the Quakers, 
Mr. Hutchinson makes this avowal : 


It is customary to say that the diminution of leprosy in England 
began with the Reformation, and if the fact were so I should welcome 
it as lending some support to the belief that fish-eating is the cause of 
the disease, since with the change of religious belief came the abolition 
of fast-days and of much compulsory consumption of fish. But the 
truth is that leprosy was declining in England more than a century 
before the Reformation, and although its disappearance may have been 
,hastened by that event, it certainly was in relation chiefly with other 
causes.! 


We have no occasion to be particularly grateful to 
Mr. Hutchinson for this outburst of frankness, for to say the 
truth, the decline of leprosy in England more than a century 
before the Reformation has been attested upon evidence that 
places the fact beyond cavil. Thus we learn that in the reign 
of Henry VI. new charters were made for two of the most 
distinctive of the old leper-hospitals, those of Durham and 
Lincoln. The new charter of the former makes provision for 
two lepers (where there had once been sixty), “if they can be 
found in those parts;” and that of the latter, while assigning 
the hospital to entirely different uses, provides for the contin- 
gency of leprous applicants, adding the pious wish that it might 
never arise. “The disappearance of leprosy from England in 
the fifteenth century,” says Dr. Creighton, “may be taken as 
absolute.”* Those who are at all intimately acquainted with the 
life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, and with the devoted 
charity he showed to the sufferers in the two large lazar-houses 
attached to his own cathedral city, will appreciate the change 
which must have come over the face of the country when two 


1 Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, p. 134, 1890. 
2 Social England, vol. ii. p. 413. 
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centuries later not a leper was to be found there. Concerning 
the cause of the disappearance, Dr. Creighton, who is a strong 
believer, as we have seen, in the influence of diseased or decaying 
animal food in the propagation of leprosy, is inclined to attribute 
this wonderful change to improvement in the diet, and quotes 
with approval a passage of Gilbert White. 


The dietetic cause [he says] is not far to seek, and it cannot 
be stated better than in the following well-known passage by the 
philosophical Gilbert White in his Vatural History of Selborne : 


‘“‘It must, therefore, in these days be, to a humane and thinking 
person, a matter of equal wonder and satisfaction, when he contemplates 
how nearly this pest is eradicated, and observes that a leper is now 
[1778] a rare sight. He will, moreover, when engaged in such a train 
of thought, naturally inquire for the reason. This happy change perhaps 
may have originated and been ‘continued from the much smaller quantity 
of salted meat and fish now eaten in the kingdoms; from the use 
of linen next the skin; from the plenty of bread; and from the pro- 
fusion of fruits, roots, legumes, and greens, so common in every family. 
Three or four centuries ago, before there were any enclosures, sown- 
grasses, field-turnips, or field-carrots, or hay, all the cattle which had 
grown fat in summer, and were not killed for winter use, were turned 
out soon after Michaelmas to shift as they could through the dead 
months; so that no fresh meat could be had in winter or spring. Hence 
the marvellous account of vast stores of salted flesh found in the larder 
of the eldest Spenser even so late in the spring as the 3rd of May 
(600 bacons, 80 carcases of beef, and 600 muttons).? It was from 
magazines like these that the turbulent barons supported in idleness 
their riotous swarms of retainers, ready for any disorder or mischief. 
But agriculture is now arrived at such pitch of perfection, that our best 
and fattest meats are killed in the winter ; and no man needs eat salted 
flesh, unless he prefers it, that has money to buy food. 

“One cause of this distemper might be no doubt the quantity of 
wretched flesh and salt fish consumed by the commonalty at all seasons 
as well as in Lent, which our poor now would hardly be persuaded to 
touch. . . . The plenty of good wheaten bread that now is found 
among all ranks of people in the south, instead of that miserable sort 
which used, in old days, to be made of barley or beans, may contribute 
not a little to the sweetening their blood and correcting their juices.” 


Let us add to this, that the meat diet of the poorer class, whether 
serfs or freemen, would be apt to consist of the more worthless portions, 
the semi-putrid pieces in the salted sides of bacon, mutton or beef, and 


1 See Creighton, A History of Epidemics in Great Britain, vol. i. p. 110. 
2 These numbers seem to stand for the contents of the larder in all the various 
manors of De Spenser. 
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that badly-cured pork was in many parts the usual kind of flesh food ; 
and we shall have no difficulty in finding the noxious element in the 
diet. 


There is no doubt some force in the parallel which 
Dr. Creighton further adduces of the Italian chronic disorder 
called the pellagra, a disease in many respects closely allied to 
leprosy. It is generally admitted that the se//agra is produced 
by a staple diet of meal made from damaged and spoilt maize. 
Where poverty compels the inhabitants to have recourse to 
this noxious food, the pellagra at once becomes prevalent, while 
under improved conditions it disappears again. We might say 
further, that the terrible malady known as the zgwzs sacer, or 
St. Anthony’s fire, of which the medizval chronicles and the 
lives of the saints give us ample details, was in a similar way 
produced by ergot, a diseased condition of the grains of rye. 
With imperfect agriculture, wet seasons, and much poverty, the 
damaged grain was largely used for bread, and an attack of the 
ignis sacer generally followed. With more skilful agriculture 
this has disappeared. Still it seems difficult to prove that any 
such great improvement was effected in the economic conditions 
of England during the fourteenth century, that the use of badly- 
cured meat or fish had become practically unknown. It is at any 
rate quite certain that no change had taken place in the law of 
fasting, and people must have eaten just as much fish as before. 

On the other hand, we have evidence that during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, both in England and on 
the Continent, the system of the segregation of lepers had 
been steadily carried out. Almost every township had come to 
have its own lazar-house, and Matthew Paris, perhaps a little 
wildly, estimates that throughout the Christian world there 
were 19,000 such institutions, of which 2,000 were maintained in 
France alone. Even in the twelfth century, Normandy counted 
218 lazar-houses, and in Picardy it was said that for every two 
leagues you travelled you found a fresh leper hospital.’ If 
there be any foundation for the belief to which specialists are 
now largely returning,? that the only cure for leprosy is to be 

1 Néret, La Prophylaxie de la Lépre au Moyen-Age (1896), pp. 19 and 35. 

2 ** Mais, de nos jours, la sciénce est revenue aux anciens errements et a reconnu, 
grace aux lecons de l’expérience, que la reclusion sévére était encore le seul moyen 
connu jusqu’ici d’arréter la propagation du mal.” (L. Le Grand, Zes Matsons-Dieu et 
les Léproseries du Diocese de Paris, who appeals particularly to an article of another 


celebrated specialist, Dr. Jeanselme, ‘‘ La Conférence de Berlin et la Lépre,” dans la 
Presse Medicale for 1897, Dec. 21st.) 
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found in segregation, it seems natural enough to suppose that 
this policy, which was almost universally adopted in the Middle 
Ages, and which was sanctioned both by several General 
Councils and by the every-day ritual of the Church, did in the 
long run produce the most beneficial effects. In that case the 
world is indebted to Romanism, not for the spread but for 
the extinction of leprosy in all that part of the world in which 
the exhortations of the Popes and the counsels of Christian 
asceticism were most readily listened to. 


i. 7. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE following Thursday, as M. de Santenay had business in 
town, his daughter accompanied him, and, on her own account, 
paid a visit to the Dominican nuns. 

As usual, she was received in the first instance by Sister 
Louise, in the parlour, where several others came, one after the 
other, to greet her. On Mathilde asking to see the Lady 
Superior, they replied that she was unwell and could not receive 
her. However, they would not fail to inform her that 
Mademoiselle de Santenay had called at the convent. 

The young girl, without manifesting any token of vexation, 
asked to speak for a few minutes with Sister Angéle, whose 
affection for Marthe she well knew. This young nun soon 
appeared and showed by the cordiality of her reception how 
pleased she was to see Mademoiselle de Santenay. 

“My dear Mathilde, they told me you wanted to speak 
to me ; come out into the garden.” 

Mathilde followed her, looking on every side, in the hope 
of catching a glimpse of Marthe, but all in vain; the young 
novice, informed of her friend’s visit, had at once went upstairs 
to her room. 

“Sister Angele,” said Mathilde, “I will not conceal from 
you the fact that I expected to find Marthe Raclot here.” 

“Marthe Raclot,” said the nun, pretending astonishment. 
“ Did you make an appointment with her at the convent?” 

“No; of course not.” 

“ Then I do not understand you.” 

“] imagined that Marthe had returned to the convent two 
months ago.” 

“What made you think so, my dear Mathilde?” 

“ Because, as Marthe is no longer at home r 

“What do you mean?” said the nun, evidently obeying 
orders. “Marthe no longer at home?” 
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“As I have just said, Sister, she left home two months ago, 
and I cannot imagine where she should go, if not here, where 
she was always so well treated.” 

“That is quite true, my dear Mathilde; we all have the 
greatest affection for Marthe, and our door will always be open 
to her. But, as you are well aware, Marthe has obtained her 
teacher’s certificate, and it is quite possible she may have left 
her father to take up teaching in some young girls’ boarding 
establishment or other.” 

On receiving this reply, Mademoiselle de Santenay had no 
further questions to ask. She took her leave, convinced that 
Marthe had not returned to the convent. 

The following Saturday, Monsieur and Madame Monnier 
were giving a small party, at which their newly-found friend, 
Mademoiselle Lormeau, was present. By her side was seated 
the notary Rousselet, an extremely well mannered and gentle- 
manly young man, accustomed to the best society. He made 
an easy conquest of his neighbour, who declared that Monsieur 
Rousselet was a charming man, and that, for the future, she 
would employ no other notary. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed M. Monnier, with a smile; “another 
good client for my son-in-law.” 

After dinner a little dancing took place varied with 
music and singing. At table Mademoiselle Lormeau had not 
forgotten to speak of Georges de Santenay, a Government 
engineer, mentioning, not without pride, that this promising 
young man was her nephew. She had wished to hear what 
the notary would say, but as they were at dinner and several 
others might have overheard, the notary had prudently kept 
silence. 

In the course of the evening, however, whilst a tall, pre- 
tentious-looking girl was struggling through an air from The 
Daughter of the Regiment, her mother listening in a rapture 
of ecstasy, M. Rousselet took a seat by the side of Mademoiselle 
Lormeau. 

“So you are Georges de Santenay’s aunt, Mademoiselle 
Lormeau ?” he asked. 

“Yes; perhaps you know my nephew, Monsieur Rousselet ?” 

“T have indeed often heard him spoken of in very favourable 
terms, and have seen him on one occasion, at Aubécourt.” 

“ He was deeply in love with Mademoiselle Raclot, and this 
rupture has been a great grief to him. I should be very glad 
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if you would tell me why Mademoiselle Raclot declared in such 
an unexpected manner, both to my nephew and to her own 
father, that she no longer intended to marry ?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the notary in surprise. “Then it was 
mademoiselle who would not marry your nephew?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Rousselet.” 

“Everybody at Aubécourt imagines, on the contrary, that it 
was Georges de Santenay who broke off the engagement.” 

“If that is so, people are quite mistaken. Truth is truth ; 
but the family honour is intact, thank Heaven, and there is no 
occasion to blush on that accouut, though Georges de Santenay 
has received a rebuff.” 

“Tt is certain that Monsieur Georges de Santenay will gain 
both in esteem and consideration from not having married 
Mademoiselle Raclot.” | 

“Monsieur Raclot is a rich landowner of Aubécourt, 
I suppose?” 

“Ts that all you know of him?” 

“T have never been to Aubécourt, nor have I ever seen him 
in my life.” 

“Then you are ignorant of the fact that, a little’over twenty 
years ago, he was nothing more than a poor farm-labourer ?” 

“T know nothing whatever of his past. So Monsieur Raclot 
inherited a fortune?” 

“Do you know the extent of his wealth ?” asked the notary, 
avoiding a direct reply. 

“No, monsieur,” replied Mademoiselle Lormeau, “ my nephew 
and myself scarcely thought about the matter.” 

“What was the amount of the marriage settlement Monsieur 
Raclot was to give to his daughter ?” 

“ Fifty thousand francs.” 

“He did not show himself too generous,” said the notary, 
with a smile. “Monsieur Raclot’s fortune may be estimated 
roughly at a million and a half francs.” 

“So large a sum as that,” said Mademoiselle Lormeau in 
surprise. 

“In land alone, he owns property worth more than a million 
francs, whilst I could almost swear that he has over four hundred 
thousand francs in hard cash and personalty. Mademoiselle 
Marthe, whose mother is dead, has a right to claim, on marriage, 
the half of this fortune; ze. the inheritance of her mother who 
was married under the legislation granting community of 
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possessions. This way of acting, Mademoiselle Lormeau, may 
enable you to form a true estimate of Monsieur Raclot.” 

“Tt can scarcely be called acting honourably towards his 
daughter.” 

“TI do not know why Mademoiselle Raclot refused to marry 
Monsieur Georges de Santenay ; there is a mystery in the matter. 
However, I should not be surprised to learn some day, that 
the girl had been influenced by her father, who is probably 
afraid of being forced to give up to his daughter and son-in-law 
his guardianship accounts.” 

“Then this Monsieur Raclot is a miser?” 

“T wish to heaven that were all!” 

“You alarm me, Monsieur Rousselet.” 

“As to Mademoiselle Marthe, I know absolutely nothing 
regarding her, though I suppose she has been well educated.” 

“With the Dominican nuns, at the same convent as my 
niece, Mathilde de Santenay.” 

“T believe the two girls were great friends ?” 

“Very great friends; my nephew’s love for Mademoiselle 
Marthe was the consequence of this intimacy. I have had an 
opportunity of seeing Mademoiselle Raclot at my brother-in- 
law, the general’s ; she is a charming girl in every respect. No 
one would think she was a peasant’s daughter, for she is graceful 
and amiable, very gentle and well-bred, besides possessing the 
art of instinctively winning one’s affection; accordingly I 
approved of the intended marriage, and made not the slightest 
objection.” 

“Unfortunately, mademoiselle, she is Monsieur Raclot’s 
daughter, and notwithstanding his wealth, and the girl’s fine 
qualities, Monsieur de Santenay may well congratulate himself, 
instead of regretting that the marriage did not take place.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“By marrying Mademoiselle Raclot, Georges de Santenay 
would have lost the respect and esteem of all honest men.” 

“Whoever can this Monsieur Raclot be?” 

“A man whom no one has a good word for, mademoiselle. 
All the same, in spite of the fact that the means he has 
employed to enrich himself are well known throughout the 
district, were I Monsieur Raclot’s lawyer, it would be my duty 
to say nothing, and I should not now be echoing the wrongs 
of hundreds of indignant victims. But then, I have no relations 
of any kind with Monsieur Raclot, and besides, I may be 
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rendering a great service to the Santenay family by supplying 
certain information regarding a man whose daughter Georges de 
Santenay was on the point of marrying. 

“Shortly after buying Monsieur Poncelet’s practice and 
establishing myself at Aubécourt, I discovered, first by public 
report, and afterwards from the documents left me by my 
predecessor, all about Monsieur Raclot’s doings. Thereupon, 
I gave him distinctly to understand that I would have no 
dealings of any kind with him. He accepted the situation and 
engaged another lawyer. Whenever I am obliged to furnish 
him with information of any kind he applies to my chief clerk.” 

Hereupon the notary informed the old lady of the iniquitous 
proceedings of the hard-hearted money-lender. Mademoiselle 
Lormeau was beside herself with astonishment. Her nephew 
had narrowly escaped the humiliation of marrying the daughter 
of sucha man! The very idea made her shudder. 

“ Now, mademoiselle,” continued M. Rousselet, “you under- 
stand why I said that Monsieur Georges de Santenay had no 

cause for regret but rather for self-congratulation at not having 
married Mademoiselle Raclot.” 

“Ah! sir, if this marriage had taken place, even though we 
had been ignorant of what you have told me, it would still have 
meant my nephew’s utter dishonour! What a disgrace for the 
family it would have been!” 

“This miser must be a terrible man, Monsieur Rousselet, for 
his daughter to be forced to leave him.” 

“Then you are aware that Mademoiselle Raclot has left her 
father ?” 

“Yes, though I have not heard the reason.” 

“Nor is any one at Aubécourt better informed than you.” 

“Still, it must be known where Mademoiselle Raclot really 


“No one has the least idea, mademoiselle.” 

“Indeed! Why she is a living enigma.” 

“She is certainly an extraordinary girl. By leaving 
Aubécourt so mysteriously, she has set everybody talking.” 

“In what way, sir?” 

“ By an awkward coincidence, my head clerk left Aubécourt 
the same day as Mademoiselle Raclot.” 

“Well?” 

“They say the clerk was very intimate with Mademoiselle 
Raclot, and that they arranged to leave the town together.” 
VOL. Cll. BB 
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“ But such a supposition is monstrous! Do you believe it?” 

“No. I never allow myself to judge the conduct of others. 
according to appearances which are so often deceptive. 
Monsieur Bertillon—that is my clerk’s name—is a _ very 
intelligent young man, but he is obstinate and very sensitive. 
At a single remark which—rather thoughtlessly perhaps—I 
addressed him, he took offence, and left the office without even 
having the politeness to inform me of the step he was taking. 
Unfortunately, he left Aubécourt the very day Mademoiselle 
Raclot disappeared, and the coincidence gave rise to the most 
regrettable and malicious suggestions.” - 

“So it appears!” murmured Mademoiselle Lormeau. 

M. Rousselet then left the old lady in order to rejoin his 
mother-in-law; during the rest of the evening, Mademoiselle 
Lormeau wore a strangely preoccupied look, and retired before 
midnight. 

The following day, she called on the general at eleven 
o'clock, with the idea of repeating what the Aubécourt notary 
had said the previous evening. Georges, in whose presence she 
wished to speak, was not at home, and the young engineer only 
arrived as they were about to begin dinner. The old lady had 
merely announced that, after a talk with the notary, she was 
now acquainted with everything there was to learn regarding 
Monsieur Raclot. Having thus awakened curiosity, she got 
her guns in position. 

“Ts Mademoiselle Marthe Raclot in town with the Dominican 
nuns?” she asked, turning to her niece. 

“No, aunt,” replied the girl. 

Mademoiselle Lormeau shook her head. An anxious look 
came over Georges’ face as he moved uneasily in his seat. 

“T have succeeded in discovering,” resumed the old lady, 
“why Mademoiselle Raclot has decided not to marry, as well as 
the motive which impelled her to leave her father.. As to where 
she is, no one knows; but on the other hand, I have learnt 
a great deal regarding Monsieur Raclot. To think that we were 
quite in the dark!” 

Then, with a minuteness which proved her excellent memory, 
she repeated all the notary of Aubécourt had told her regarding 
Mathurin Raclot. 

To the general, Mathilde, and Georges himself the news was 
a painful surprise. Mademoiselle Lormeau continued : 

“This will be a lesson to us to be more prudent in future, 
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to do nothing hurriedly, and above all, to make inquiries about 
people. As the notary said, Georges, you may congratulate 
yourself on not having married Marthe Raclot. My poor 
nephew, you have had a narrow escape from a most horrible 
position !” , 

The young man said not a word, but sat there, utterly 
dejected. 

“ Sister,” said the general, “I acknowledge that we have been 
in the wrong not to make inquiries concerning Mademoiselle 
Marthe’s family, but then, she was the only one we saw, and 
even you yourself were carried away by her engaging qualities 
and exceptional disposition.” 

“Which only proves that we have all been thoughtless 
and equally imprudent though now we may thank Heaven we 
have escaped from this lamentable situation.” 

“So, you see, Georges, you have only to cure yourself as 
speedily as you can of your ill-starred love, and look out for 
some other beautiful young lady more worthy of you.” 

_ “Certainly it is Georges’ duty,” replied the general solemnly, 

“to think no more of Mademoiselle Raclot; but the fact of her 
father being a villain does not prevent her from retaining all 
her personal qualities and possessing as much merit as ever 
in my eyes. No, Mathilde’s friend is still the same charming 
young lady I welcomed formerly to my house.” 

“Ah, general, can it be indeed yourself who are speaking in 
this way ?” 

“Yes, and I will go further, and say that Mademoiselle 
Marthe Raclot is the noblest girl I know. I sincerely regret 
she cannot be my son’s wife, my second daughter, for she 
deserves the admiration and respect of us all.” 

“T don’t understand you,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Lormeau. 

Georges had raised his head, and was looking at his father 
in surprise. 

“My sister and children,” continued the old man, with 
increasing warmth, “I, like all of you, have wondered why 
Mademoiselle Raclot did not wish to marry, and what reason 
she had for leaving her father. I now know the reason. 
Marthe has discovered in some way or other what kind of 
a man her father is, and I say confidently, without the 
slightest fear of being mistaken, that the frightful discovery has 
been the only real motive of her conduct.” 

“You are right, father!” exclaimed Mathilde. 
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Georges appeared as though awaking from a dream. 
Mademoiselle Lormeau, however, was in no wise convinced. 
She sat there, stiff and uncompromising, with a smile of 
incredulity on her lips. 

“What a noble girl she has been!” exclaimed the general, 
giving way to the enthusiasm with which his own generous 
heart was filled. 

Mathilde, her eyes filled with tears, flung herself on her 
father’s neck and kissed him. 

At that moment, a servant came to inform Mathilde that 
a poor woman from the village, whom she was expecting, was 
waiting for her. It was a widow, the mother of two 
small children, in whom Mademoiselle de Santenay took a 
great interest. She had come for some linen and warm winter 
garments which Mathilde had promised for her babies. 

The girl left the room, saying: “I shall be back directly.” 

Mademoiselle Lormeau now drew her chair near M. de 
Santenay. 

“Both yourself and Georges,” she said, “must listen to 
something which I could not mention before Mathilde, and 
which, I imagine, will considerably cool your admiration for 
Mademoiselle Raclot.” 

And the old lady related how Marthe’s departure, coinciding 
as it did with that of the notary’s clerk, had been interpreted by 
the Aubécourt people. 

“TI knew that, aunt,” said Georges, in heart-broken accents ; 
“such a rumour is abroad not only in Aubécourt, but all over the 
district.” 

“Whether it be true or false, Mademoiselle Raclot’s reputation 
is lost for ever. As people say, there is no smoke without 
fire. Where has Mademoiselle Raclot gone? No one knows. 
Until the other day, Mathilde was convinced her former 
friend was with the Dominican nuns, now we know she is not 
there.” 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed M. de Santenay. 

“You pity her?” 

“Yes, I do; she is doubly to be pitied!” 

“Then you think that what everybody says at Aubécourt 

>» 

The old soldier's eyes flashed : 

“What everybody says at Aubécourt is infamous!” he 
exclaimed. “The inhabitants of this district are cowards and 
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hypocrites! No one has any right to attack a young girl’s 
character in this way!” 

“Then you do not believe - 

“Believe such scandal? Never! I know Mademoiselle 
Marthe, and it is for that very reason that I undertake her 
defence as I would that of my own daughter. I will do more, I 
will stand as warrant for the honour of this poor girl, so 
odiously calumniated !” 

“Oh! father! how glad I am to hear you speak so!” 
exclaimed Georges in quivering tones. “If you only knew 

“If I knew what?” 

“Father,” replied the young man sorrowfully, “I am one 
of those wretched cowards you have just condemned so indig- 
nantly.” ‘ 

“You, Georges? Then you no longer love her?” 

“I love her now more than ever e 

“ And yet,” said the general in tones of reproach, “you had 
‘ doubts regarding her. Georges, you who ought to have been the 
first to undertake her defence against all the world, if need were! 
To whom shall I appeal, if those who know and love Marthe 
Raclot now abandon her?” 

“Father, I am ashamed of having been so ready to listen 
to slander ; I bitterly regret it, and I hope Marthe will pardon 
me.”’ 

“Like you, general,” said Mademoiselle Lormeau, “I should 
be glad to think that Mademoiselle Marthe has been calum- 
niated, and that she is innocent; but is she any the less her 
father’s daughter, and can your son still hope to give her his 
name?” 

“That is another question,” replied the general gravely ; 
“whilst reserving our right to pity the poor girl, and without 
manifesting any open testimony of sympathy, my son and 
myself know perfectly well what is due to ourselves and to 
public opinion. Georges can no longer think of marrying 
Mademoiselle Raclot, for that is a question of honour.” 

“Very good!” said Mademoiselle Lormeau approvingly. 
The young man drew a deep sigh. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THREE months passed without anything happening to alter 
the situation. It was still unknown to any of the Santenay 
family that Mademoiselle Raclot was teaching with the 
Dominican nuns. Georges could not forget Marthe, whilst the 
latter was always thinking of her former fiancé The young 
novice was obliged to acknowledge that she would have long 
to wait before being in a position to sacrifice herself solely to 
the service of God. 

It was now the middle of April, the first fine days of spring 
had come at last. 

One day M. Raclot, whilst inspecting some oxen he had 
purchased at a recent fair, was struck by an attack of paralysis. 
A conveyance was at once brought, and he was carried off 
home. The doctor, hastily summoned, soon appeared on the 
scene. 

The paralysis was found to be partial only, and not of a 
nature to cause death, at which M. Raclot, who was terribly 
afraid of any such eventuality, felt reassured. 

As a matter of fact, thanks to the care bestowed on him, he 
was on his feet once more in less than a fortnight. All the 
same, he could no longer move his left arm, and the left side 
of his face was terribly disfigured. He considered this a very 
trifling matter so long as his mental faculties were unimpaired. 
The doctor, however, had been so thoughtless or cruel as to tell 
him that he must take great precautions in future, for if he 
had a second stroke he would not escape so easily next time. 

These unfortunate words troubled M. Raclot’s peace of 
mind, and poisoned his whole existence with continual fears. 
Morning and evening, at all hours of the day and night, when 
he was not asleep, he could never shake off the thought of 
death. 

This idea was a veritable sword of Damocles hanging over 
his head. It was not sufficiently strong, however, to prevent 
him wishing to buy the Saulaie meadow, which he had long 
coveted. The owner was in a critical position, and in desperate 
need of money. M. Raclot had already offered him, through 
his notary, about half the value of the property. This miserable 
offer had been angrily refused. 

The miser was well aware that he would find no other 
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purchaser, so he contented himself with the reflection that his 
price would be accepted in the end. 

The paralysis, however, had to be reckoned with. One 
evening after a good supper, partaken of with a hearty appetite, 
M. Raclot retired to rest on the best of terms with himself, 
feeling sure that before a week had passed the Saulaie meadow 
would be his. 

The following morning the master of Aubécourt did not 
rise from his bed at the usual hour. The housekeeper, greatly 
astonished, determined about nine o’clock to enter her master’s 
room. She found him in bed, quite motionless, his eyes wide 
open, fixed and glassy. The first thought that entered her head 
was that M. Raclot was dead, but she at once perceived that he 
had heard the sound of her footsteps, as she saw his terror- 
stricken eyes turn towards her with an expression of indescrib- 
able horror. 

The housekeeper saw at once that a doctor must be 
summoned. A few minutes afterwards he came, and on seeing 
his patient, shook his head, with the words : 

“Tt is all over with him, he has only a few hours to live!” 

The dying man could do nothing more than falter out a few 
incoherent and almost incomprehensible words, but he had not 
yet lost the faculty of thought. It must not be imagined, 
however, that he was thinking of his daughter, and was sorry 
at not having her by his bedside. He thought of one thing 
only: the Saulaie meadow. The only distinct words which fell 
from his lips, already stiffening in death, were the following 
which he repeated over and over again: 

“T will have it, in spite of everything ; he shall come to my 
terms!” 

Land and wealth even now! Even on his death-bed, madly 
bent on increasing his possessions ! 

The news of the money-lender’s approaching end had quickly 
spread. The mayor gave notice to the justice of the peace, 
who resided in the county-town, that all necessary arrangements 
for affixing the seals should be made without delay. 

“Tf only we knew where his daughter is!” said the mayor 
to the bystanders. 

Marthe’s nurse chanced to be informed that the mayor was 
in considerable perplexity through not knowing how to inform 
Mademoiselle Raclot of her father’s state, whereupon the good 

old peasant-woman put on her Sunday dress and a white 
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bonnet, and made her way to the residence of the municipal 
magistrate : 

“If you wish for information, monsieur, regarding Mademoi- 
selle Marthe Raclot,” she said, “ I advise you to send a messenger 
to the Dominican nuns in town.” 

“You think these nuns know where Marthe Raclot is to be 
found ?” 

“T am sure of it, monsieur.” 

“Then I will follow your advice immediately.” 

The news quickly spread throughout the village that the 
mayor's man-servant had set out in search of Mademoiselle 
Raclot. 

“Indeed! Doubtless he will find her!” several remarked 
ironically. 

At eleven o’clock the servant returned from the neighbouring 
town. He had fulfilled his commission, and had spoken to the 
Lady Superior, who promised him that, at nine o'clock the 
following morning, Mademoiselle Marthe Raclot would be in 
Aubécourt. 

M. Raclot had been dead an hour, but at seven o’clock the 
same night the mayor had sent to the chdteau three men to 
guard the house. If, as the servant announced, the deceased 
man’s daughter arrived the following day, the justice of the 
peace had nothing further to do, and the fixing of the seals 
would be unnecessary. 

A quarter of an hour after the servant’s visit to the convent 
the Lady Superior summoned Marthe into her presence, and 
informed her that her father was very ill and in danger of death. 

The poor girl wished to leave at once, but she was given to 
understand that it would be impossible to find a conveyance by 
which she could travel in the night-time. 

“ My dear child,” added the Lady Superior, “I have already 
given orders that a carriage shall call for you at six o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and as I should not like you to go to 
Aubécourt unaccompanied, I have decided that Sister Angéle 
shall go with you.” 

Marthe thanked her, and withdrew weeping. Something told 
her that she would be too late to close her father’s eyes. 

The road leading to Aubécourt was very rough and uneven, 
with steep ascents, very fatiguing for horses, even at a walking 
pace. Fortunately the air was warm, and the weather splendid, 
without a breath of wind. 
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The two young girls had taken up their position as well as 
they could behind the driver on a form supplied with a back, 
and suspended by means of straps. They were now within 
three leagues of the town, when the horse reached one of the 
ascents mentioned, the longest and steepest of all, and 
fortunately the last. 

The horse in a lather of perspiration began to pant up the 
ascent. About two hundred yards behind the jaunting-car— 
for the conveyance resembled that more than anything else—on 
which they were seated, a strong little horse, with legs as firm 
as steel, and harnessed to a light tilbury, came trotting along 
the road. Even he, however, was obliged to slacken his pace 
on reaching the foot of the hill. All the same, he was not 
long in overtaking the car, whereupon he appeared bent on 
proceeding at the same pace as the other animal, and walking 
side by side. 

The tilbury contained two travellers, an old man and a 
young girl. The former was driving. Suddenly the latter gave 
‘ an exclamation of joyful surprise : 

“It is Sister Angéle, father! Sister Angele!” 

The nun suddenly turned her head in the direction of the 
tilbury and bowed to M.de Santenay and his daughter. 

At that moment Marthe, with bent head, enveloped in a 
veil, looked up. 

Two exclamations, one of mingled surprise and joy, the 
other of surprise alone, arose : 

“ Marthe!” 

“ Mathilde!” 

“Stop! stop!” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Santenay to the 
driver of the car. 

The latter hastened to obey; his horse gave a slight neigh 
of satisfaction. The horse harnessed to the tilbury had also 
come to a halt. 

Mathilde leaped lightly to the ground, mounted on the step 
of the car, and, leaning forward, began to kiss her friend in an 
ecstasy of joy. Marthe also returned the embrace, weeping 
the while. 

“Marthe! My dear Marthe! Are you not glad to see me 
again?” 

“Yes, indeed! Mathilde!” 
“But you are quite sad. Why are you weeping?” 
“ T was informed last night that my father is dying; Sister 
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Angele is accompanying me to Aubécourt, but I shall arrive 
too late.” 

“Ah! my dear Marthe, I understand your grief,” said 
Mathilde, suddenly lowering her voice; “but this dress you are 
wearing ?” 

“Ts the dress of a novice,” replied Sister Angéle. 

“What! Marthe. You wish to become a nun?” 

“Yes, Mathilde.” 

“Ah! Sister Angéle,” continued the general’s daughter in 
pained accents, “Marthe was at the convent all the time, and 
you hid her away from me!” 1 

“It was by the Lady Superior’s orders, since Mademoiselle 
Raclot did not wish her retreat to be known.” 

“In that case, I have nothing further to say.” 

After a final embrace, Mathilde resumed her seat in the 
tilbury. 

Monsieur de Santenay gave a farewell wave of the hand to 
the Sister and the novice, and the two horses resumed their 
course, though the tilbury was soon ahead of the other carriage 
and rapidly disappeared in the distance. 

Monsieur de Santenay and Mathilde were visiting Mademoi- 
selle Lormeau, at whose house they were expecting to see 
Georges. 

Half-past nine was striking by the parish clock, when Marthe 
and her companion reached Aubécourt. They dismounted in 
front of the house of the old nurse, who after recognizing the 
girl in spite of her dress, ran up to embrace her. 

“Nurse, my father 7” 

“Monsieur Raclot has passed away.” 

Marthe gave a deep sigh. 

“ Alas!” she said, “I knew we should arrive too late!” 

“Did Monsieur Raclot die this morning ?” asked the nun. 

“No, Sister, he died last night.” 

“ At what hour?” 

“ At ten o'clock.” 

“You see, Marthe, it was quite impossible for you to see 
your father before his death. The mayor’s servant reached the 
convent only at eight o’clock ; even had you left at once you 
would only have arrived about eleven o'clock, as the journey 
cannot be made in less than three hours.” 

“You are quite right, Sister ; it was fated that I should never 


again see my father alive.” 
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During this conversation, which took place in the street, 
many of the neighbours of an inquisitive turn of mind took up 
their post at the windows, whilst others came right to the door. 

The words, “It is his daughter! It is Marthe Raclot!” flew 
from mouth to mouth. The girl soon left the old peasant- 
woman, and, accompanied by Sister Angéle, made her way 
towards the chdteau. 

In a moment the nurse was surrounded by over half a 
hundred people, whilst an avalanche of questions poured into 
her ears. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the old woman, attempting to answer 
everybody at once ; “yes, it is Marthe Raclot! Ah! Now you 
have not a word to say! Still it has some effect on you, after 
all, to see her dressed as a nun! Ever since leaving home she 
has been at the Dominican Convent. Yes, this is the way in 
which she eloped with Monsieur Rousselet’s clerk! Poor girl! 
You have insulted her and dragged her name in the mud quite 
long enough! The Aubécourt people are a precious set of 
‘ idiots, and probably rogues into the bargain!” 

After hurling at her listeners this angry invective, she 
suddenly re-entered the house and shut the door after her. 

The following morning at ten o’clock, the funeral of Mathurin 
Raclot took place. There was no great crowd to join in 
the procession; none but the servants and tenants of the 
deceased, the old nurse, and a few nuns followed the orphan 
girl as she leaned on Sister Angéle’s arm. Along the route, 
however, a great number of people had collected, and everybody 
respectfully bowed to Marthe Raclot, not to the dead man in 
his coffin. 

Already a complete revulsion of feeling had been effected 
in Marthe’s favour, those who had been most bitter against her 
were the first to extol her merits and virtues. 

Old Raclot was a villain, of course, but his daughter had 
done no wrong. She knew nothing of her father’s practices, and 
due regard and respect must be given her, Was it not bad 
enough that she was the old miser’s daughter ! 

As the procession reached the church-door a carriage was 
seen to halt near the porch, and Georges de Santenay dis- 
mounted, followed by Mathilde and the general. The previous 
evening, whilst visiting Mademoiselle Lormeau, they had heard 
of M. Raclot’s death, and that the funeral would take place the 
following day. 
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“We will all three attend the funeral service,” M. de Santenay 
had immediately said to his children. “We owe Mademoiselle 
Marthe Raclot this token of esteem and sympathy.” 

Sister Angele saw the three new arrivals take up their post 
at the end of the train of mourners. 

“My dear Marthe,” she whispered, “you are not without 
friends here. Monsieur le Général de Santenay and his son and 
daughter are in the procession.” 

A quiver ran through the young girl’s frame, and the nun 
noticed that she was trembling in every limb. 

After the service M. de Santenay and his children followed 
the coffin to the cemetery, and when all was over the old man 
drew near Marthe and, kissing her, said : 

“Keep your heart up, my child! Remember, in spite of 
everything, I am still your friend.” 

Mathilde also affectionately kissed her friend. Georges, 
without uttering a word, held out his hand to Marthe; both 
hands trembled as they touched. The young engineer could no 
longer contain himself, from his lips burst forth the cry: 

“Marthe! Marthe!” 

The young girl bowed her head to conceal her agitation. Her 
friends immediately took their leave and regained their carriage. 

A pale-faced gentleman, dressed in black and wearing gold- 
rimmed spectacles, now eagerly approached Marthe and stood 
there, hat in hand. The two girls noticed that he was bald, 
though he could not have been more than forty years of age. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, obsequiously, allow me to introduce 
myself as Monsieur Boudois. I have the honour of being 
the notary of Monsieur Raclot, your late father.” 

The young girl bowed, and said : 

“Tndeed, sir!” 

“You will certainly need my services, and I herewith place 
myself wholly at your disposal.” 

“Thank you, sir; when I need your assistance I will not 
fail to apply to you.” 

“ May I ask one question, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“T have heard that the seals have been affixed at the chdteau?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But such a step was quite unnecessary.” 

“So I have been told, sir; but I requested it for reasons I 
cannot at present disclose.” 
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“ That is a different matter, mademoiselle.” 

The girl bowed to the notary, and taking Sister Angéle 
by the arm they left the cemetery together and proceeded 
to the house of the old nurse, with whom they were to lunch. 

On reaching the house the table was laid for three, as the 
young girl had requested. The good old peasant-woman 
opening a door, said: 

“Here is your room, my dear child, and the bed I have 
prepared for you. Ah! you must not expect to be so com- 
fortable here with your old nurse as you were at the chéteau ; 
but then—you insist on staying with me—my dear child, I have 
done the best I could 

“ Not another word, nurse; I shall be quite at home here.” 

“Tf affection and devotion are sufficient,” said the old woman 
almost gaily, “ you will have nothing to complain of and nothing 
further to desire.” 

After the meal, Marthe and Sister Angéle withdrew into the 
small room above mentioned. After a long conversation, the 
nun said : 

“My dear Marthe, you are a real saint!” 

At five o’clock a carriage came for Sister Angéle. When 
the rest of the nuns, her companions, saw her return alone, they 
were greatly astonished, for the Lady Superior had not told them 
that Marthe would stay some time at Aubécourt. 

“Where is Marthe? Why has she not returned with you? 
Is she unwell ?” they asked. 

“Marthe is obliged to stay in Aubécourt,” replied Sister 
Angéle, “for perhaps two or three months on account of the 
magnificent inheritance her father has left her—a million 
francs, they say—but never fear, she will return never to 
leave us again.” 

That night, at prayer-time, the teachers and all the pupils 
being assembled in the convent chapel, the Lady Superior stood 
up in their midst and said in broken accents : 

“My dear Sisters, and you, my children, we will pray to- 
night for Mademoiselle Marthe Raclot. God grant our petition 
be sincere and fervent. Let us ask the God of Mercy and Pity 
to strengthen her in this trial, and sustain her in the accomplish- 
ment of a work of piety she is now about to undertake.” 

The Lady Superior sank on her knees, and the heads of all 
were bowed in humble reverence. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Mary Stuart’s Letter to Mendoza about the 
Babington Plot. 

MARY STUART, as we know, was executed for alleged partici- 
pation in the plot of Babington and Savage against the life of 
Queen Elizabeth. Their conspiracy had in fact two objects, to 
free Queen Mary and set her upon the throne, and to assassinate 
Elizabeth.1 Mary Stuart owned that she knew of and approved 
the plan for her liberation. She denied that she had had any 
share in the projected assassination. Whether she spoke truly 
or falsely need not for the moment concern us. It is a difficult 
matter to settle, and though the presumptions appear to me to 
be decidedly in her favour, it would be better for the inquiry 
into which we are now entering, to imagine (for the sake of 
the argument) that the probabilities for and against her were 
exactly balanced, and that all depended on a certain letter of 
hers to the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, Don Bernardino de 
Mendoza, a letter which made the Spaniard believe that she 
was cognizant of the affair. Writing on September Io, 1586, 
to his master King Philip, he says: 

Of the six who conspired against the Queen, only two escaped. . . . 
The Queen of Scotland, as it seems to me, must have known the affair 
well, from that which one reads in a letter she has sent me.? 


Since M.Teulet first published the dispatch in 1851, all writers 
on the subject have perceived its importance, and some have 
thought that it turned the scale against the Scottish Queen. 
But as M. Teulet said at the time, “ To decide the question one 
should have the letter” to which Mendoza alluded, but which 
was no longer to be found in his correspondence. 

In 1885, however, Dr. Bernard Sepp, one of Queen Mary’s 


1 Of this secondary object some account will be found in the issue of this 
magazine for July, 1902. 

2 “*La Reyna de Escocia me parece que devia de saber bien el negocio, por lo 
que se vee por una carta que me ha escrito.” (A. Teulet, Relations Politiques, 1862, 
vol. v. p. 392, and note. Cf. Spanish Calendar, 1580—1586, p. 624.) 
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most diligent defenders, pointed out that this letter was really 
extant! In fact the only reason why this identification had not 
been made sooner, was that no one had adverted to the 
extremely slow delivery of Mary’s letter. It was begun on 
the 17th of July, O.S. (27th July, N.S.), and finished on the 
23rd July, O.S. (2nd August, N.S.)—yet did not reach Mendoza 
in Paris for six weeks. These six weeks, however, are easily 
accounted for when we remember the care that Walsingham 
was then paying to her correspondence. He had the letter 
secretly opened, copied and deciphered, and then sealed up 
again and forwarded to its destination by that scoundrel, Gilbert 
Gifford, his chief agent provocateur, and intermediary with the 
conspirators, the man who got himself ordained priest, in order 
that he might carry out his villainous plans with greater facility. 

The copy which Walsingham had made still remains in our 
Record Office, and has been printed by Prince Labanoff,? so that 
we are now able to judge for ourselves, as M. Teulet said we 
ought to do, whether the letter really proved what “it seemed” 
to convey to Mendoza. 

The letter is too long to quote here in full, but for our present 
purpose the summary of it in the Calendar of State Papers will 
suffice :* 

Queen of Scots to Don Bernardino de Mendoza. Her satisfaction 
that the King of Spain begins to revenge himself on the Queen of 
England. Had been discouraged by the ill success attending former 
designs ; but has now written to the principal Catholics on a design 
which she suggests to them. Was advised them to send some one to 
him well instructed. They will perform all they promise. The means 
of her escape. Thanks for twelve thousand crowns granted her by the 
King of Spain to effect it. Recommends the case of Morgan. 


The second sentence here is the only one which can arouse 
suspicion. In Mary’s original it runs: 

Or, sur ce que de nouveau j’ay entendu de la bonne intention du dit 
sieur Roy vers ce quartier icy, j’ai escript fort amplement aux 
principaulx des dictz catholiques, sur un desseing que je leur ay 
envoyé, avec mon advis sur chascun poinct. 


The question therefore before us now takes this form—Do 
these words of Mary Stuart warrant us in saying that she was 
cognizant of the plot? 

1 B, Sepp, Der Riicklass der Maria Stuart. Munchen, 1885, pp. 112—114. 


2 A. Lakanoff, Recueil des lettres de Marie Stuart, vol. vi. p. 432. 
3 Scottish Calendar, vol. ii. p. 1003. The italics are mine. 
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Only one writer of my acquaintance answers in the affirmative, 
that is Dr. Martin Philippson, whose proclivity to condemn the 
Queen of Scots is sufficiently well known.! 

But Philippson’s line of argument is not one with which we 
are called upon to deal here, for in effect he presumes her guilt 
from other grounds, and then sees here a new proof of it. It 
may be so, but I cannot see that it must be so, even in his 
hypothesis. But for us, at all events, the question is whether, 
supposing arguments fro and con to be equally balanced, 
Mary’s letter by itself would prove her guilt. 

Surely it cannot. The words in themselves are vague, and 
at least caz refer to her attempts to encourage the English 
Catholics to unite in assisting Spain. “ The principal Catholics,” 


whom she had been writing to at this time included Englefield, 


Archbishop Beaton, and others, whom no one suspects of 
being participators in the plot. She had written also to 
Babington, but “the advice,” which she says “she gave on 
every point,” refers well enough to her counsels respecting the 
invasion, while in the debated portions of her letter,2 where 
the assassination is touched upon, she does not give “advice,” 
or even consent, though she appears to show cognizance and 
to ask for further information. When the letter was read 
against Mary at her trial, she at once answered that “it was 
nothing to this matter.”* I do not, of course, wish to argue 
that the phrase before us proves that Mary did not sanction 
Babington’s plot. I only maintain that an indefinite phrase 
such as this is not by itself sufficient to raise any valid pre- 
sumption, or proof against her. 

But an important point remains to be settled. Can we 
in any way account for Mendoza supposing the letter to prove 
more then it really does? To answer this, let us reflect on the 
means by which the letter reached Mendoza’s hands. It was, 
as we have said, first given to Walsingham’s decipherer Phelipps, 
and then sent on to Mendoza through Gilbert Gifford, the 
arch-traitor. We know that this man had imposed on the 
Spaniard before, and that he was even then scheming how to 

1 Historische Zeitschrift, N.F. (1894), vol. xxxvii. p. 469, and Zin Ministerium 
unter Philipp I. pp. 544, 548. Philippson saw Mendoza’s copy of Mary’s letter 
at Simancas, but unfortunately he neither reproduces it, or gives a reference to it. He 
states, however, that Walsingham’s copy is faithful. 

2 «¢The intrinsic evidence of forgery is so strong as to be conclusive by itself, 
but it is supported by extrinsic evidence not less conclusive.” (J. Morris, Sir Amias 


Poulet, p. 228.) 
® Hardwicke State Papers, vol. i. p. 239. 
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obtain from such men as Mendoza some expression of opinion 
hostile to Elizabeth which he could betray to Walsingham. 
Under these circumstances may we not say that it is distinctly 
probable that Mendoza’s gloss was based upon the oral 
comments which Gilbert Gifford knew so well how to add 
while delivering this packet. At all events, it is perfectly 
possible that Mendoza’s interpretation of Mary’s words was 
due to this untrustworthy informant. 

Thus we arrive at a decidedly negative conclusion to the 
discussion we originally undertook. Unless there is other 
evidence against the Scottish Queen, her letter to Mendoza 
and his comment on it are not sufficient to convict her of 


complicity in the plan for Elizabeth’s assassination. 
J. H. P. 





‘*Amply Justified.”’ 

A remarkable instance of the manner in which certain 
assailants of the Church are wont to “justify” their charges 
against her reaches us from Bishop's Stortford, and is thus 
exultantly exhibited in the September number of that high- 
principled journal, The Protestant Woman : 


Mr. Atkinson, the chairman of the W.P.U. Meeting, had publicly 
asserted that the Romish Church, and particularly the Jesuits, held the 
principle that the end justifies the means. The priest, on the contrary, 
asserted that “no such maxim existed ; Jesuits were Catholics, and the 
Catholic Church taught that under no circumstances did the end justify 
the means. If any Catholic said shat, he would cease to be a Catholic. 
No Jesuit by any means could say it,” &c., and the priest then asserted 
that Mr. Atkinson had borne false witness against his neighbour in a 
very serious manner. Mr. Flower dealt with the charge, and showed 
in reply, that Mr. Atkinson was amply justified in asserting that Rome 
held that the end justified the means. Among many proofs, he showed 
from the “ Constitutions” of Ignatius Loyola that it is taught by that 
canonized Saint of Rome that the “Supreme Pontiff” is to be obeyed 
as if he were Christ Himself; and it is even asserted that the Superior 
may bind the Members of the Society of the Jesuits to commit mortal 
sin, “‘in case it shall be very conducive to the good of an individual, or 
of the whole ; and in this case it is commanded, that the person bound 
to sin should feel love and desire of all perfection, instead of any fear of 
offence!” Cardinal Bellarmine also teaches: “If the Pope should so 
far err as to command vices and to prohibit virtues, the Church would 
be bound to believe that vices are good and virtues evil, unless she will 
sin against her conscience.” Such principles were solemnly sanctioned 
by the Roman Pontiff, Gregory XIII., 1582, who approved and 

VOL. Cll. cc 
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confirmed the “ Constitutions” of Saint Ignatius Loyola by a special 
Bull. Mr. Flower then gave striking historical illustrations of the 
working of these deadly principles in the Romish system. After he 
had spoken, the Rev. J. Wood supported him by quoting from “ Saint ” 
Liguori’s ‘Justification of Theft,” the chairman’s previous statement 
being thus fully vindicated, amidst much enthusiasm on the part of the 
meeting. 

As to the first specimen here given of Mr. Flower’s “many 
proofs,” it is needless to say that the so-called quotation from 
the “Constitutions of Ignatius Loyola,” is but an unblushing 
repetition of a notorious and oft-refuted calumny,—the simple 
and harmless declaration, that the rules of the Society do not 
bind under pain of sin, except in certain special cases, having 
been maliciously travestied as saying that in the said cases 
these rules impose the obligation of sinning. 

Mr. Flower’s citation from Bellarmine is, if possible, even 
more disingenuous, making that author say the exact opposite 
of what will be found in his treatise, De Romano Pontifice, by 
such as have the means of consulting it for themselves. Having 
established the position that the Pope cannot err in matters 
of Faith, the Cardinal goes on to argue that as a necessary 
consequence he cannot err in matters of morals, inasmuch as 
moral enactments include a dogmatic pronouncement as to the 
goodness or badness of the actions commanded or prohibited. 
Hence, if the Pope were to forbid what is good or enjoin what 
is bad, he would teach false doctrine,—which is impossible.’ 
To say that this can bear the meaning which Mr. Flower puts 
upon it, is on a par with saying that Euclid when he argues 
ex absurdo, is guilty of the paradoxes into which he forces his 
opponents, and teaches that the part can be greater than the 
whole, or that two straight lines can enclose a space. 

The worst feature of such a case is the evidence it affords 
of deliberate falsification. It is perfectly plain that whoever 
concocted this version of Bellarmine’s words wilfully distorted 
their obvious meaning and produced evidence which he knew 
to be mendacious. 

It is edifying to read that in his farewell address at Bishop’s 
Stortford, Mr. Flower “contrasted Purgatorial Fables with 
Gospel Truth.” 


' “*Quod autem non possit Pontifex errare in moribus per se bonis vel malis, 
probatur . . . quia tunc necessario erraret circa fidem. Nam fides Catholica docet 
omnem virtutem esse bonam, omne vitium esse malum; si autem Papa erraret 
precipiendo vitia, vel prohibendo virtutes, teneretur ecclesia credere vitia esse bona et 
virtutes malas, nisi vellet contra conscientiam peecare.” (De Rom. Pont. lib. iv. c. 5.) 




















Reviews. 


I.—SOME FRENCH POPULAR HISTORY. 

THIS work,! which, when it first made its appearance, some 
years ago, was honoured with a brief of commendation from 
Pope Pius IX., is in course of re-publication by the well-known 
house of Gautier. It is from the pen of the late M. Charles 
Barthelémy, who devoted himself to the examination of some 
of the legends and charges which form the stock-in-trade of 
French anti-clerical writers. The work consists of sixteen 
12mo volumes, any of which can be had separately for two 
francs, and aims at being, in its way, a miniature encyclopedia 
of historical questions. Most of the articles are on disputed 
points in French history, and some of them possess naturally 
greater interest for M. Barthelémy’s own countrymen than for 
our readers. Many, on the other hand, treat of subjects of 
concern to Catholics generally, and nearly all have a bearing 
on religion, directly or indirectly. The story of Calas, for 
instance, the French Protestant, who was tried and executed 
for the supposed murder of his eldest son, Marc-Antoine, at 
Toulouse, in 1761, is gone into at considerable length, and it is 
shown that if Calas had not been a Protestant, nothing more 
would probably have been heard of it, as there was nothing of 
exceptional interest in the case. 

The article on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes deals 
in great part with the question of the number of refugees who 
left France, after 1685. It has been variously estimated, and 
some writers have put it as high as two millions. M. Barthelémy, 
after very carefully investigating the statistics of the various 
European States in which the refugees found shelter, maintains 
that fifty thousand persons, at the very outside, could have 
quitted their country in consequence of the revocation of the 
famous edict. On the other hand, some fifteen thousand armed 


1 Erreurs et Mensonges Historiques. Par C. Barthelémy. 16 volumes, 12mo. 
Henri Gautier, libraire-editeur, 55, Quai des Grands Augustins, a Paris. 
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and disciplined soldiers—the flower of the Irish army— 
unquestionably settled in France on the downfall of James II., 
and this immigration continued in a steady stream for at least 
sixty years afterwards. 

The article on Madame de Maintenon shows very clearly 
that she at least was no party to the forcible conversion of her 
former co-religionists, or to any cruelties being inflicted upon 
them. Much as she desired to see them reconciled, like herself, 
to the Church, she knew too well, that unless it were in 
obedience to the dictates of conscience, such conversion was 
simply a deplorable sacrilege. 

“ Saint-Simon, historien de Louis XIV.,” is a somewhat 
severe analysis of the Duke’s famous memoirs, in which it is 
sought to show that they are far less trustworthy than has 
generally been supposed. 

Erreurs et Mensonges Historiques contains some hundred and 
forty articles, of greater or lesser interest, but those which 
we have noticed will give our readers a good idea of the work 
itself, and enable them to see how far it is of value. 

Récits des grands jours de l’Histoirve This is a series 
of sketches of various historical episodes, mostly taken from 
well-known French authors, with original notes, by M. Paul 
Gaulot. They are very interesting little notices, varying 
from fifteen to thirty pages each, and enriched with numerous 
engravings of the time. Amongst the best are, “Le Testa- 
ment de Charles II. (1700),” the original cause of the wars 
of the Spanish succession, in which Marlborough played 
so distinguished a part; “Les Empoisonnements de la 
Marquise de Brinvilliers;” “La Banque de la rue Quin- 
campoix,” a clear and intelligible description of Law’s famous 
system and its results; “La Jeunesse de Marie-Antoinette.” 
This latter is taken from the MWémnotres de Weber, the unfortu- 
nate Queen’s foster-brother, who had many opportunities for 
observing her character and conduct, and who occupied an 
important post in the finances until 1789. The four volumes 
which have up to the present appeared contain fifty-two brightly- 
written chapters, each of which is complete in itself. They are 
nicely bound, and would be very suitable for school and college 
prizes. 


1 Récits des grands jours de 1’ Histoire. Publiés sous la direction de Paul Gaulot. 
4 volumes in 8vo. Same publisher. 
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2.—LA MORALE ET L’ESPRIT LAIQUE.! 


The cruel persecution of the French monks and nuns who 
are being deprived wholesale of their means of subsistence, and 
cast destitute into the streets, has been attracting a good deal of 
attention lately ; but unfortunately the English public has been 
guided by its religious prejudices, and has taken it for granted 
that any measure directed against Catholic monks and nuns 
must needs be justifiable, notwithstanding its harsh character 
and the entire absence of any judicial inquiry into its necessity. 
Thus we have the spectacle of English Protestants, who profess 
to hate Catholicism because they are jealous for the rights 
of God, joining hands with French infidels whose interest in 
the work of persecution is excited by motives of an exactly 
opposite kind ; namely—to borrow the language of M. Lanessan, 
a prominent member of the Waldeck-Rousseau Government— 
the desire to cause Man, “who is the first in nature,” to give up 
“making himself voluntarily second,” through believing himself 
bound to submit to “an imaginary being, called God.” 

It is doubtless because these religious-minded Englishmen 
have not inquired into the character of the men they are 
belauding, and they would do well to read such a book as 
M. Eugene Tavernier’s La Morale et La Crise Laique, the object 
of which is to trace the history of “the movement of ethical 
ideas during the last twenty-five years, in the educational, 
political, literary, and scientific world” in France. The book 
is apparently based on articles previously published separately, 
and the effect is a certain want of unity in the treatment, 
but the author gives a clear presentment of the extraordinary 
confusion of ideas on ethical subjects which prevails among the 
leaders of the party now in power, and is acknowledged to have 
been attended by a wide-spread moral corruption. 

The central idea in the book, as in the movement described, 
is expressed by the phrase, “The Schoolmaster Legend” (La 
Légende du Mattre a’Ecole), which M. Tavernier borrows from 
M. Doumergue. M. Doumergue used it to decry the notion 
that “the Schoolmaster conquered at Sedan,” but M. Tavernier 
applies it to the false notion that all schools for the young 
should be under the State, that religion should be entirely 
excluded from their programme, and that then the State school- 


1 La Morale et l’Esprit Laique. Par Eugene Tavernier. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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master, with “independent morality” for his instrument, could 
be trusted to work out victoriously the entire regeneration of 
the country. At the beginning of the eighties, that is, at 
the time of the Ferry Decrees, this programme excited the 
enthusiasm of its sympathizers, but a period of disillusionment 
followed, and now we find men like M. Pécaut, a leading 
Laicisateur, and Inspector General of Public Instruction, asking 
if “all our labour as teachers, and all the sacrifices made by the 
State, are to issue merely in multiplying the readers of immoral 
literature, and accelerating and extending the movement of moral 
dissolution, which is already so marked in the upper classes ? ” 
M. Tavernier shows by luminous citations how these dis- 
astrous consequences have necessarily sprung from the system. 
When once the belief that man is subject to a holy God is given 
up, the belief in moral obligation quickly perishes with it. For 
that no other satisfactory basis of morality can be found to take 
its place, is evident from the division of opinion among those 
who seek to supply one. We know what noble language Kant 
could employ to exalt the sense of Duty, whilst refusing to 
allow that it had an origin superior to man’s own reason; 
but it is hard to resist Schopenhauer’s criticism that Kant’s 
“ Categorical Imperative,” is “a shell without a kernel,” and his 
“Practical Reason” a “ fetich ;” or the criticism of M. Brochard, 
the present Sorbonne Professor of the History of Ancient Philo- 
sophy, that Kantian Ethics are but “ Christian Ethics transposed 
and deprived of their premisses.” Accordingly, says M. Tavernier, 
in practice, you hear the terms Duty, Conscience, Obligation, 
appealed to in lofty language as self-evident conceptions, to 
inquire into which it would be an absurdity, and on the other 
hand the general feeling expressed that it is absurd to tell a 
man he “must,” without giving him a reason why. “These 
Kantian Ethics, as they are upheld in this country at the 
present day,” says M. Payot—the distinguished editor of Le 
Volume, a periodical for teachers which is noted for its un- 
measured anti-clericalism—‘ are profoundly hypocritical, and it 
is necessary that we should supply the democracy with less 
disputable motives for conduct (raisons de vivre).” Meanwhile, 
says M. Henri Fouquier, only too truly, “the present generation, 
in its generality, lives on the persuasion that between the two 
unknowns, of the past and the future, there is the reality of 
this present life, and that each has the right and, so to speak, 
the duty to make his existence here as happy as possible.” 
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This break-down of their ideal notwithstanding, it was not 
to be expected that a class in whom the master-passion is a 
fanatical hatred of religion of every kind, should desist from 
their demoralizing policy. And in fact the sense of failure has 
only caused them to harden in it. What is needed, they say, is 
“to laicize religion,” that is to say, as M. Tavernier explains to 
us, “to found a religion in which dogmas will be replaced by 
the mobile inspiration of pontiffs, lay in every sense of the 
word,” Or, to express their meaning in less misty terms, what 
they aim at is to vest the control of ideas and beliefs in their 
own anti-religious clique, this clique having first contrived to 
capture the whole power of the State, and then using it to 
secure the present by visiting with ostracism from public 
employment and other pains and penalties all such of the adult 
population as will not conform to their views, and to secure the 
future by inflicting an anti-religious education on the entire 
youth of France. It is M. August Sabatier who invented this 
term “laicisation of religion,” which M. Buisson and others have 
taken up. M. Buisson, indeed, in his La Religion, la Morale, et 
la Science ; leur conflit dans l’education contemporaine, has even 
sketched with some detail the outline of a “Gospel” for this 
laicized religion; and M. Buisson, one must bear in mind, is a 
coming Minister of Public Instruction who is only waiting for 
the opportunity of giving effect to his ideas. Moreover, in 
substance if not in form this idea of a laicized religion presided 
over by lay pontiffs—in other words by the Grand Orient of 
Paris and the Ministers under its control—is generally accepted 
by all the four classes which constitute the present d/oc, and 
the campaign against the religious orders is undertaken in its 
interest. Formerly the French infidels were loud in their 
praises of liberty, but, now that they are in power, they have 
changed their tone, realizing that their chances of fastening 
on the people of France their laicized religion under lay 
pontiffs are dependent on their being able to suppress liberty 
of conscience. They still therefore keep the term and are 
not ashamed to usher in their persecuting measures under its 
zgis, but they have discovered that “liberty and error exclude 
each the other,” in other words, that people who think differently 
from themselves have no right to liberty. And specially in 
regard to the Christian education of their children do they 
claim that Christian parents are to be deprived of their liberty. 
“We must really take our stand” said M. Jules Ceby, a co-editor 
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of the Annales de la Jeunesse laique,in the January number for 
the present year. “Liberty of teaching ought not to exist, for 
the simple reason that the rights of the father of the family on 
which it is based exist no longer. The child is protected not 
because he has any rights in himself, but because it is to the 
interest of society to convert him into an enlightened citizen. 
If to be neutral means abstaining from those critical methods 
which will put the intellect on its guard against dogma, against 
all dogmas and will make the child grow up into an enlightened 
man, it is better to declare openly that we are against neutrality.” 

Given a party in power with principles like these, and a 
persecution of the monks and nuns was bound to follow, yet 
they are surely not the principles which will commend them- 
selves to English Protestants. 

It should be added that, not only by his numerous citations, 
but still more by his excellent bibliographical index, M.Tavernier 
has done a service to all who wish to study this painful but 
interesting question. 


3.—THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL! 


A year or two ago we reviewed the first volume of 
M. Thureau-Dangin’s La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre, 
and now the second volume has appeared. As it does not cover 
more than the twenty years intervening between the conversion 
of Newman and the death of Wiseman, it would seem that two 
or three more volumes are yet to come before the work is complete. 
We trust it may be so, for although we have some valuable 
monographs to supply the materials, we have had so far no 
continuous history of the movement which, beginning among a 
few Oxford professors, has ended in profoundly influencing not 
only the communion in which it arose, but also the Catholic 
Church of this country. It may, indeed, seem strange that we 
should have to look across the Channel for the best book on a 
subject so peculiarly English, but M. Thureau-Dangin is no 
ordinary writer, and shows a power of entering into the subtle 
spirit of the movement and appreciating the fine distinctions of 
thought and attitude that characterized its leaders, with a 
precision truly wonderful in one whose own life has been led in 
so entirely different an intellectual atmosphere. 
1 La Renaissance Catholigue en Angleterre au XIX*. Sitcle. Seconde partie. 


De la Conversion de Newman a la Mort de Wiseman. Par Paul Thureau-Dangin, 
de l’Académie Francaise. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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The measure of his success in this respect will be understood 
when the delicate topics on which he has had to write are 
noted—namely, the respective temperaments of the Old 
Catholics and the Converts; the relations between Newman 
after his conversion, and his former friends Pusey and Keble; 
the Conversion of Manning; the Progress of English 
Catholicism in the fifties; the Manning and Errington 
dissension ; the conflict of opinion about the policy of the 
Home and Foreign Review; the opposition to Newman’s 
project of an Oratory at Oxford ; and finally the rise of the 
Broad Church party in the Established Church. The chapter 
on “High Church and Broad Church” particularly illustrates 
M. Thureau - Dangin’s mastery of his subject. The whole 
conception of English Broad Churchism, with its curious blend 
of a nebulous creed and solid practical piety, is one which has 
no real analogue in the religious life of France, and it would 
have been so easy for him to confound it with the more blatant 
forms of anti-dogmatism prevalent on the Continent. Yet his 
‘insight does not fail him, and he has even succeeded in 
distinguishing accurately between the Broad Churchism of 
Jowett and Stanley, of Stanley and Maurice, of Maurice and 
Robertson and Hort. 

It is, however, round Newman and Manning—in a sense the 
two poles of English Catholic life—that the main interest of this 
volume gathers. Here the author’s preference is evidently for 
Newman, whom he takes to have been absolutely in the right in 
all the contretemps in which he became involved, but he discusses 
Manning’s character and actions with perfect fairness, and with 
the result that he has gone far to vindicate him from 
Mr. Purcell’s aspersions. Wiseman’s, Talbot's, Errington’s, and 
Faber’s, and even Ward’s, idiosyncrasies are likewise correctly 
and, on the whole, sympathetically studied. 

We have dwelt on this one feature in the book before us 
because it is so remarkable an achievement of literary skill, but 
the book has other merits which the reader will not need to 
have pointed out to him. M. Thureau-Dangin is an artist as 
well as a student of character, and he has been quick to discern 
the dramatic unity which pervades the Movement, the pathos 
too, both of its general trend and of so many of its episodes. 
And he brings it all out with a charm of style and a vividness 
of presentment that makes this history of the Catholic Revival 
to be truly delightful reading. 
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4.—ST. ALPHONSUS DE LIGUORI.! 


The latest volume in M. Henri Joly’s collection of Saints’ 
lives is on St. Alphonsus de Liguori. A more pleasing and at 
the same time touching subject could not have fallen to a 
biographer, and M. Angot des Rotours has risen to the occasion. 
He doubts in his Preface “whether, in spite of the numerous 
and often copious biographies of the Saint, the true nature of 
his influence on moral life, and his true physiognomy is gene- 
rally understood,” and certainly that is the case with the mass of 
non-Catholics, who, if asked would tell you that he was a writer 
on casuistry noted for the laxity of his doctrine, one of the 
school of theologians whose endeavour was to obtain control 
over the influential but worldly-minded by soothing their 
vicious consciences. The misjudgment is due to an erroneous 
notion of what is meant by Probabilism, and this M. Angot des 
Rotours has tried to rectify by a brief but lucid explanation 
admirably suited to the lay mind. It is, however, the study of 
the life and character of the Saint which is likely to be most 
effectual in dispossessing an estimate so grotesquely absurd— 
for it would be hard to find a conscience more delicate than his, 
or a director of souls less capable of tampering with the truth. 

In one who combined in himself so many virtues it is hard 
to say which was most characteristic, but perhaps we may 
emphasize, along with this extreme delicacy of conscience, his 
sweet and lovable disposition, his tender sympathy for all who 
came under his influence, and above all the heroic patience and 
humility with which he bore his many trials. 

It is naturally as a mission preacher—especially to the 
country-folk, otherwise at that time much neglected—that we 
think of him in the first place, and as the Founder of the 
Redemptorists, a Congregation which he established with the 
special object of extending and perpetuating that good work. 
And it was in this connection that he met with the terrible 
trials which made his life so pathetic. For this mission work, 
which meant bringing so many sinners to the sacraments, 
created for him powerful enemies among the large section of 
the clergy which was infected with the Jansenistic spirit,—a 
spirit that had spread from France to the neighbouring countries, 
and, as M. Angot des Rotours shows, had left the confessionals 
and the communion-rails almost deserted. And his attempt to 


1 Les Saints. St. Alphonse de Liguori (1696—1787). Par le Baron J. Angot 
des Rotours. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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form a religious Congregation involved him in difficulties with 
the Regalist Government of Naples. This last misfortune 
brought on him perhaps the saddest trial that ever befell the 
founder of a religious Congregation. In 1749 Benedict XIV. 
had approved the Redemptorist Rule in the form (substantially, 
at all events) in which it now exists. But Ferdinand of Naples 
and his evil genius, Tanucci, were set against all new religious 
Orders, and indeed against religious vows and the collective 
ownership of land by any Orders whatever. Hence the new 
Congregation was in grave danger of destruction, and was only 
saved in the Neapolitan dominions by the Saint’s reluctant 
acquiescence in a regolamento which departed in some respects 
from the rule approved by Benedict XIV. Nor was this the 
worst. At Rome, through the intrigues of P. Leggio and one 
or two other unworthy sons, the nature of this acquiescence 
was misrepresented to Pius VI., who allowed the Holy Office 
to separate the Roman from the Neapolitan houses, to appoint 
an independent Superior over the former, and to declare that 
the Neapolitan Superior, that is, St. Alphonsus, had by deserting 
the Institute ceased to belong to the Congregation. It was, 
indeed, a blow, sustained too by one who was in his eighty-fifth 
year, and it almost killed him. Still it proved to be the 
probation out of which his sanctity came forth resplendent, for 
he bore it all with heroic meekness and humility. Nor, sad to 
say, was it till after the Saint’s death that Pius VI. came to 
realize how he had been misrepresented. Still, he saw it then, 
and the schism in the Congregation was healed. How 
complete was the vindication of Alphonsus is witnessed by 
the bare fact of his canonization and recognition as a Doctor of 
the Church, and how good and solid was his life’s labour is 
manifested by the conspicuous place among our zealous apostles 
taken by the Congregation which has inherited his methods and 
his spirit. 


5.—CATHOLIC MISSIONS TO ABYSSINIA.! 


Father Beccari, S.J., whose name is not unknown to English 
Catholics, as the Promotore before the Congregation of Rites of 
the Beatification of the English Martyrs, has been led by his 

1 Notiza e Saget di opere e documenti inediti riguardantila Storia de Etiopia, 


duranti t secoli xvi. xvij.,e xvitj. By Father Camillo Beccari, S.J. Rome (Casa 
Editrice Italiana), 1903, with eight facsimiles and two maps. 
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work in the cause of the Abyssinian Martyrs to study the still 
unpublished records of their labours which are to be found in 
the Archives at Rome, and in most of the libraries of Europe. 
The religious convulsions of the last century have led to the 
scattering of conventual libraries all over the Continent. Our 
British Museum has bought up many of the best treasures thus 
thrown adrift, while Portugal is especially rich in confiscated 
documents. 

By the aid of zealous helpers and his own industry, Father 
Beccari has gathered up a very large number (nearly six 
hundred) of these valuable papers, and in fhe volume before us 
he has succeeded in presenting to the general public a clear 
account of their contents, while for students he has printed a 
sufficiently detailed account of their provenance and diplomatique. 
It is therefore possible both to read with pleasure the extremely 
interesting missionary records, now published for the first time, 
and also to make sure of their authenticity and reliability, a 
matter in this critical age very carefully to be attended to. 

Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, Somaliland—these are names 
which at present recall to our minds chequered memories, 
many lamentable failures, as well as many substantial successes. 
Ethiopia, in the sense in which Father Beccari uses that word, 
covers about the same tract of country, and also recalls 
memories sad as well as happy. Sometimes he tells us of 
felicitous labours and of great fruit for souls, then of the rise 
of some “mad Mullah” or fanatic, who destroys in a few years 
the work which had only been accomplished by the expenditure 
of endless toil and of many valuable lives. It is all wonderfully 
modern and intelligible to us to-day, as well as inspiriting and 
instructive. The field covered by this volume is very large, 
and we have nothing but praise to give to the scholarship, so 
far as we are capable of criticizing it. The Ethiopic names and 
extracts have been superintended by Professor Guidi and 
M. Béguinot, whose names will be sufficient security for the 
thoroughness of this part of the work. 





6.—ERINNA! 
He who takes for his theme a subject borrowed from 
classical! mythology, or semi-mythological history, obviously 
adds immensely to the difficulties inseparable from the task of 


1 Erinna. A Tragedy. By John Gurdon. London: Edwin Arnold, 1903. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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the dramatist, for while he fetters himself with the restrictions 
which the practice of the Greek Tragedians has imposed, he 
cuts himself off from the advantage of being even supposed to 
believe in the deities to whose power he has in words to pay 
homage, as the rulers of human destiny. As a natural conse- 
quence, his productions almost invariably ring hollow, and lack 
the most essential element of all true poetry, namely, genuine 
feeling, and compare unfavourably with the simplest of ballads 
which come straight from the heart. 

Having elected to face these difficulties, however, Mr. Gurdon 
undoubtedly acquits himself with more than ordinary credit. 
In spite of a few occasional lapses, he exhibits a command of 
blank verse much beyond the common, and the lyrics, of which 
there are many,—perhaps rather too many—interspersed in the 
dialogue, show that he has a cultured and tuneful ear; while if 
dialogue and lyric alike leave us rather cold and emotionless, 
this is, as has been said, almost inevitable in the circumstances 
under which he has chosen to work. 

, At the same time it is equally clear that Mr. Gurdon has not 
achieved the hopeless task of treating his subject as an old 
Greek would have treated it. He religiously observes the 
dramatic Unities, though he has to use some violence in 
doing so, and his characters appeal to Demeter, Persephone, 
and Aphrodite; but their whole tone of thought is modern, 
and their views of life and love and duty are those of the 
Christian, not the heathen world. This is perhaps most evident 
in the case of Sappho, who plays a leading part in the drama. 
To introduce such a character is obviously a daring experiment, 
for few poets would feel themselves competent to put into her 
mouth utterances commensurate with her fame ;—but when we 
find “burning Sappho” playing the part throughout of a wise 
high principled, and moral counsellor, we feel that she is indeed 
marvellously “translated.” 

In a word, though Mr. Gurdon has achieved no small measure 
of success, he has tied himself to conditions which inexorably 
limit his possibilities. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Life of Saint Rita of Cascia (R. and T. Washbourne, 1903, 
2s. 6d.) is a provoking piece of biography written in a style that 
occasionally strains the reader’s pza credulitas to the snapping 
point: ug., the story or legend of the white bees on pages 40 
and following. The translation leaves much to be desired ; 
and it seems almost superfluous to tell us on the title-page that 
the work is a rendering from the Italian, when the fact is 
made apparent on almost every page. Still, even with all these 
deductions, the pious reader will find much that is edifying in 
the life story of this chosen soul, who glorified God in the four- 
fold state of virginity, married life, widowhood, and the cloister. 

We take it for granted that the author of Exzgland’s 
Cardinals (Burns and Oates, 1903, 2s. 6d.) would be the last to 
claim that his compilation does adequate justice to the theme 
suggested by his title. However, the book will have done 
some good service if it stimulates other workers in the same 
field. Mr. Dudley Baxter’s list is not, we believe, complete, 
and the subject merits an exhaustive work of considerably wider 
scope than the one under review. 

The month of October has again come round, and the 
zealous pastor will be casting about for fresh ideas about our 
Lady. Two small volumes, now before us, were written, it is 
true, for May; but devotion to Mary is oblivious of the yellow 
leaves that tell us of autumn and the approach of winter. 
The first is by the Rev. B. J. Raycroft (Pustet, 60 cents) and is 
called A little chaplet for the Queen of Angels made up of thirty 
meditations on the mysteries of the Rosary. The second is 
entitled Zhe Graces of Mary (Burns and Oates, 2s.) and is 
largely compiled from M. Menghi d’Arville’s Annuaire de 
Marie. A notable feature is that the meditations are grouped 
in novenas, and a suggestion is made in the Preface as to the 
intention which should be made in going through these exercises 
of devotion. 
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B. C. G., with his The Young Christian Teacher Encouraged 
(B. Herder, 1903, 5s. 6d.), is sure to awaken a responsive chord 
in the heart of many among those, to whom this book, clearly a 
labour of love, has been dedicated—the Catholic teachers of 
America. And we will add, not only in America, but through- 
out the world ; for even the most successful master has fits of 
despondency. Those who in a dark hour may turn to these 
pages will find consolation and strength in the thoughts and 
principles which are here enunciated. 

As to Quis Habitabit (Brown, Langham, and Co., Is. 6d.), by 
the Rev. James Adderley, we can only express a hope that the 
strenuous earnestness which is conspicuous in its pages will 
more than atone for occasional confusion of thought, not 
unmixed with a tinge of narrowness. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (September 14.) 

Habemus Papam. A. Baumgartner. The Housing of the Poor 
and its Reform. H. Pesch. Antiquarian Monuments 
and Ecclesiastical Rights of Property. /. Laurentzus. 
M. Combes and the Question of the Concordat. H. Gruber. 
The Plastic Arts in Westphalia during the twelfth 
century. Sz. Bezssel. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE DU CLERGE FRANCAIS. (September 1 and 15.) 
The French Clergy during the Revolution. 1. Lesétre. Dollinger. 
P. Godet. Recent Works on Ecclesiastical History. 
J. Turmel. The Nine Fridays. A. Boudinhon. Facts 
and Ideas. P. Despreux. A Christian Language. Addé 
de la Paquerie. Reviews, Documents, &c. 


BESSARIONE. (July, August.) 
The Rogation Hymns of St. Ephraem (with Syriac text). 
Mgr. Rahmani. The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 
E. Revillout. Some Autograph MSS. of Champollion. 
A. Pellegrint. Comments on the Paracletica Deipare 
attributed to St. John Damascene. P. A. Rocchi. A Note 
on the Legend and Cultus of St. George. A. Parisotti. 
Reviews, &c. 
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ETUDES. (September 5 and 20.) 

The Crisis of Liberalism. G. Sortazs. College Life from 
eighteen to twenty-three. W. Tampé France beyond 
Seas. /. Burnichon. The Princess of Condé from 
unpublished letters. H. Chérot. The Land of Romance 
—Avila, &c. P. Suau. Taine as a Politician and an 
Economist. ZL. Roure. Jesuit Education. P. Ker. A 
new Book on St. Augustine. H. Valmy. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (September.) 

Leo XIII. &. MW. Velasco. Conscription and Ecclesiastical 
Immunity. R. Ruzz Amado. The Question of General 
Education. /. W/. Alcardo. Mendez Nufiez. /. Planella. 
The Distribution of the Stars in Space. WW. Martinez. 
Reviews, &c. 

REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (September.) 

Leo XIII. and his intellectual Affinities. Z. Bouvy. Vestiges 
of the Trinity in Creatures. F. Blachére. The Greek 
Orthodox View of the Union of Churches. S. Salaville. 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Fra Angelico. F. Struye. 


LE CANONISTE CONTEMPORAIN. (July, August.) 

Religious Congregations with Simple Vows. A. Boudinhon. 
The Canons and Precepts of John of Tella. 7. Vaz. 
Matrimonial Impediments. A. Vi/dien. Documents, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (September.) 

Catholic Missions in the Congo Free State. L. Béthune. 
Occultism and Society. V. du Bled. The Excavations 
at Knossos. A. Roersch. The Gospel in Flanders. 
R. Henry. The Kultur-Kampf in France. 1/7. Vandlaer. 
Reviews, &c. 


CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (September 4 and 19.) 

The Recent Glories of the Papacy. Civilization and Social 
Reform. The Thirty-Third Anniversary of the Entry 
into Rome. The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
Vindicated. Reviews, &c. 


THE DOLPHIN. (September.) 
An Hierloom of the Protestant Reformation. MzssM. M. Mallock. 
Catholicism and National Prosperity. H. Castle, C.SS.R. 
Our Labour Trouble settled in Utopia. Prof Stockley. 
A famous Papal Crown. H. Thurston, S.J. Under the 
Cedars and the Stars. Rev. P. Shehan. 





